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Confederate Secret Agent 
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TAX AID TO CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


EDITOR: 

When a Catholic magazine features an article 
avowing two views on a question, readers natu- 
rally expect a pro and con presentation. The 
failure to make such a presentation on the 
question to aid to Catholic schools, in the July 
issue, was disappointing. It was also unfor- 
tunate in that it may lead some, who may not 
have read Father Murray’s book, to believe 
that there are no valid reasons to justify aid to 
children attending Catholic schools. 

Oscar Handlin deftly marshals all the well- 
known arguments devised by opponents of fed- 
eral aid to children who attend church-related 
schools. He buttresses his arguments with the 
shibboleth—which with parrotlike repetition 
has become a principle—of the absolute separa- 
tion of church and state. . . . Mr. Handlin’s 
summum bonum is the avoidance of trouble be- 
tween church and state. Since Christ died on 
the charge of causing trouble between church 


and state, when has there been absence of trou- . 


ble of one kind or another between the City of 
God and the City of Man? There is no such 
trouble in Russia. It will soon be absent in 
Cuba. ... 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John F. Gallagher 
San Diego, Cal. 

Ed.: We have published a considerable num- 
ber of articles in favor of tax aid, notably those 
by Father Virgil Blum and Father Joseph 
Costanzo. We are about to publish others sup- 
porting such tax aid. As to the articles in July 
by Oscar Handlin and William Lee Miller, I 
did not know which side of the question they 
would take when I asked them to write for us. 
I did feel, however, that it was about time for 
Catholics to hear what non-Catholics have to 
say on a question that is a matter of constitu- 
tional law and American tradition as well as a 
moral question. 


EDITOR: 


In the opinion of one who disagrees with Mr. 
Handlin and Mr. Miller on their views on aid 
to Catholic schools in the June issue, the very 
publication of the articles emphasizes the ne- 
cessity for Catholics to speak out in public on 
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Tll tell the world 


reasons why they support Catholic schools and 
why they should get a proportional share of 
federal aid to education. 

The authors’ rejection of Father Murray’s 
appeal to the canons of distributive justice 
further underlines the impossibility of having 
one school system to encompass all Americans 
today. Doesn’t the very fact that we do not 
share the same philosophy, the same standards 
for the training of children’s minds, give pause 
to those who would like to see all Americans 
in a single system? 

I was disappointed that both writers referred 
to other community functions as proving that 
the present distribution of school taxes is 
equitable. Public libraries, for example, do 
carry religious books. Within the passive na- 
ture of the library, religion is on an equal 
basis with other subjects. (I might add that 
two per cent of my tax bill is for the public 
library while almost forty per cent is for pub- 
lic schools. . . .) Perhaps we will have the 
pleasure not only of a reply by Father Murray 
but also of future articles by these two writers 
in further detailing their thoughts as to how 
to solve the problem. 

John B. A. Hostage 
Nashua, N. H. 
EDITOR: 

Oscar Handlin’s article in July was a thought- 
ful, provocative and sane study of the question 
of federal aid to Catholic schools though I dis- 
agree with his basic premise of the fitness and 
rightness of voluntary support of religious edu- 
cation. If there is a grave need of education 
due to the Soviet menace, the government has 
no right to be guided by the whims of the 
people rather than the gravity of the threat. 

However I want to register a vigorous objec- 
tion to Handlin’s blithe assumption that James 
Madison meant the First Amendment to sig- 
nify a ban on aid to religion. His intention was 
simply to prevent the national government 
from establishing a national religion and while 
the draft of the First Amendment was being 
discussed, he said that it might be helpful to 
prefix “national” to the word “establishment” 
so that everyone would know that Congress 
was being forbidden to establish a national 
religion. If his suggestion had been accepted, 
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our present confusion would have been avoided. 
But the word “national” was not used because 
the framers wanted to make clear that Con- 
gress had no right to establish any religion, 
whether state or national. 

I agree with Handlin’s quotation from Bryce 
to the effect that haif the troubles that vexed 
Europe in Bryce’s day arose from the rival 
claims of church and state. Where Madison 
is concerned, however, let’s stick to the facts. 
He meant to help frame an Amendment that 
would bar Congress from setting up an official, 
national religion. 

William Barker Hughes 
Washington, D. C. 

Ed.: If my memory serves me correctly, 
Madison voted for payment of the salary of the 
chaplain of the Senate. 


THE NEW BIBLE RESEARCH 
EDITOR: 

I am happy to see Father McKenzie’s article 
“The Bible in Contemporary Criticism” in 
your July issue. He shows clearly that the 
present biblical movement repudiates Funda- 
mentalism in that it recognizes that contempo- 
rary exegetical methods must be used in ar- 
riving at the correct interpretation of Scripture. 
It is, however, a wrong assumption—and one 
that Father McKenzie would not support— 
that Catholics have little or nothing in common 
with Protestant Fundamentalists. The fact is 
that both Catholics and Protestant Funda- 
mentalists share one central doctrine, the 
divine inspiration of Holy Scripture. Liberal 
Protestants may respect the latest methods 
for examining the biblical texts but the Fun- 
damentalists respect the Word of God itself. 

Howard S. Schuckert 


St. Louis, Mo. 


THE MASS IN ENGLISH 
EDITOR: 

Rev. John L. McKenzie, S.J., in his article 
in July demonstrates that the modern biblical 
scholar is today better aware than the general 
public of the historical character of Judaism 
and Christianity, and especially of the unique 
quality of the Church. The advance of the new 
biblical studies will certainly help the people to 
a better knowledge of the Church but even 
more conspicuously it will help the faithful 
to know the Bible. 

If then the faithful are about to rediscover 
the Bible, it is also time for them to rediscover 
the Mass. Latin has erected a wall of separa- 
tion between the people and’ the Mass. Latin- 
ists, to save a dead language, have apparently 
been willing to sacrifice the devotion of the peo- 
ple. But it looks as though the present trend 
toward: recognition. of the dignity and power 
af the laity will break down the wall. Once 
again, as in the early Church, they will par- 
ticipate in the central and most solemn act of 


Catholic worship in a language they understand. 

The very arguments the Latinists use against 
the vernacular in Mass are so feeble that they 
infer the logic of the case for Mass in English. 
The Vernacular Society of Great Britain re- 
cently polled priests in the diocese of Ports- 
mouth as to Mass in English. Some fifty-two 
per cent were in favor of some English, forty- 
eight per cent against, with curates showing 
more interest in Mass in English than the pas- 
tors. But the intriguing feature of the poll to 
me was the ineptness of the reasons advanced 
against the use of English. Some said it would 
affect the unity of the Church. The unity of 
the Church derives from the Holy Spirit. Was 
the Church disunited when the Apostles used 
the language of the people they evangelized? 
Another reason given was disloyalty to mar- 
tyrs. I suppose no martyr was really genuine 
unless he spoke Latin. Again, some said Eng- 
lish would “destroy the element of mystery.” 
There is mystery in Christ’s religion but He 
spent his days trying to make it less mysteri- 
ous rather than more. 

One priest said that the meanings of Latin 
words never change whereas English meanings 
change from week to week. This sounds like 
the man who told me that we can be sure that 
the Church is infallible because it uses Latin 
and the meanings of Latin words never change. 
None of the priests opposed seemed to use the 
argument that Latin, being the language of the 
Mass all over the world, enables the man from 
Brooklyn to feel at home in a Mass at Bar- 
celona. As if the liturgy were designed as a 
comfort and convenience for tourists. 

The Latinists ought to wake up to the fact 
this is 1961 and Latin is unintelligibie to prac- 
tically all lay people and a good many priests. 
The missionary bishops in Africa and Asia are 
insisting that it is a dead weight on the already 
hard-pressed Church in the new nations. Cath- 
olicism is not a “mystic” religion: it respects 
rationality and intelligence. Above all, it wor- 
ships Christ who never spoke a word of Latin. 

St. Mark J. Hetherington 


Paris, France 


ADMISSION OF RED CHINA 
EDITOR: 

Harold Hinton’s article (July) on Red China 
as a bluffer deserves to be read’ by everyone, 
especially by those who feel that Red China 
ought to be in the U.N. so that we can say the 
U.N. is a truly universal body. (On the same 
premise we should allow the national crime 
syndicates to elect representatives to Congress.) 
The Peiping regime has shown no sign of re- 
pentance for the past and, failing evidence of 
any advantages to the U.N. or the U. S. from 
recognition, Mr. Hinton is dead right in saying 
we should not change our policy. 

David Derry O’Brien. 
New York, N. Y, 
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HDITORIAL 


John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 


The Reaction to 
“Mater et Magistra” 


May CATHOLICS IGNORE Mater et Magistra? At the time of the publication 
of the encyclical, certain Catholic spokesmen pointed out that it is not as 
binding as an infallible pronouncement. A few Protestant and secular writers 
took this to mean that Mater et Magistra is advisory but not mandatory in 
nature. The Christian Century (July 26th) commented that an encyclical} 
unlike an ex cathedra pronouncement, “is not issued as an infallible decree 
and is not binding on Roman Catholics.” 

While the Christian Century editor acknowledged the historical impor- 
tance of the encyclical, The National Review of July 29th considered it a 
document of dubious significance. The editorial writer seemed to judge it 
undeserving of extended comment as he devoted only one paragraph to it. 
He referred to it contemptuously as “the large sprawling document released 
by the Vatican last week. .. .” In deference, I suppose, to the world-wide 
acclaim for the encyclical in Catholic and non-Catholic circles, the editorial 
conceded that it might become “central to the social teachings of the Cath- 
olic Church” but that it might also become like Pius IX’s Syllabus of Errors 
“the source of embarrassed explanations.” 

Regardless of the final effect of the document, the editorial went on, “‘it 
must strike many as a venture in triviality coming at this particular time in 
history.” The writer betrayed his own agreement with “the many” by list- 
ing certain current social developments that the encyclical fails to discuss. 
Among these are the demonic successes of the Communists, the phenomenal 
achievements of the American, Japanese and West German economic systems 
and the “dehumanization” of the individual under certain regimes. The edi- 
torial concludes with the remark that in the years ahead, Mater et Magistra 
will suffer by comparison with the American Bishops’ Statement of 1960. 

This is a surprising blast. The American secular press was almost unani- 
mous in praising the wisdom, vision and compassion of the encyclical and it 
is a novelty to find The National Review on the side of a few radical dissenters 
such as The New York Post. Personally I cannot believe that Bill Buckley 
would refer to the papal document as “a venture in triviality” and the pos- 
sible “source of embarrassed explanations.” Page Perry Mason! Who was 
the varmint who slipped this pastiche into the printer’s hand while Bill was 
busy about other things? 





W HOEVER WROTE THE editorial ap- 
parently misinterpreted the Bish- 
ops’ Statement. They did not con- 
demn socialization nor did they 
exalt individualism. They insisted 
on a sense of personal responsibility 
in the citizen and not on a great 
hunger for aloneness. After all, a 
person’s glory is in his personality, 
not in his individuality. Each cow 
in a herd is individual. The Bishops 
said that each person should make 
his own judgments of conscience 
but not that he should conscienti- 
ously resolve to avoid association 
with others for the common good. 
They urged the citizen to cultivate 
a deep sense of his personal respon- 
sibility rather than escape responsi- 
bility by retreating into organiza- 
tional anonymity or by allowing 
group pressures to dictate his choice 
of a decision. They asked Catholic 
citizens to make free, conscious and 
responsible decisions to engage in 
community activities around them. 
By such free, personal commitment 
the citizen, according to the Bishops, 
could revivify our society. Pope 
John, in approving socialization, re- 
affirmed the message of the Bishops. 

To return to the binding power 
of the encyclical, it must be said 
that nowhere in Catholic teaching 
or tradition is there warrant for the 
notion that papal teachings can be 
tossed away as trivia. In his Teach- 
ing of the Catholic Church, (Vol. 
II, p. 720) Canon George Smith 
says very tersely that in the matter 
of the noninfallible teaching of the 
Pope, “a respectful internal assent 
is demanded of the faithful.” 

If we regard the Church from a 
purely juridical viewpoint, the 


temptation is to weigh gingerly the 
assent we give a papal statement. 
Just as a legalist in moral theology - 
will ask, “How far can I go without 
committing a sin,” so the legalist 
will begrudge obedience to the Pope. 
Such a partial view fails to do jus- 
tice to the full reality of the Church. 
For the Church has a theological, 
sociological and mystical dimension 
as well as a juridical side. We do not 
look upon the Pope as a mere of- 
ficial, a hired hand to whom we give 
a calculated obedience. Rather we 
look upon him as the voice through 
whom the Spirit indwelling in the 
Church speaks to us. If the Church 
is the living mediation between God 
and man that penetrates into the 
Catholic conscience, the Holy Fa- 
ther is the visible keystone of this 
arch that spans heaven and earth. 

In short, the Catholic cannot 
stand off at a distance and cast a 
cold eye on papal statements, dis- 
missing them as optional because 
not necessarily infallible. He can- 
not because he is part and parcel of 
the Church. He is every bit as in- 
timate a member of that Church as 
were the Apostles who belonged to 
that united community of salvation 
that broke bread together in the 
upper room and were one heart and 
soul. To casually pick and choose 
among the teachings of the Vicar of 
Christ is contrary to the very es- 
sence of the Church indwelt by the 
one Holy Spirit. 


Ta COMMON IMPRESSION seems to 
be that Mater et Magistra is an ex- 
tremely “liberal” document that is 
a silent rebuke to “conservatives.” 
It is progressive and forward-look- 





ing but I fail to see anything in that 
would be unpalatable to a genuine 
conservative. It would be safe to 
call it “middle-of-the-road” social 
teaching. In announcing the Pope’s 
encyclical, The New York Times on 
July 15th gave it pride of place on 
the front page and extensive cover- 
age but used an unfortunate sub- 
headline: “Welfare State Given His 
Backing.” The term “welfare state” 
is after all a vague and relative term 
but nowhere does the Holy Father 
mention the welfare state by name. 

The encyclical approves sociali- 
zation, which it defines as “the fruit 
and expression of a natural ten- 
dency, almost irrepressible in human 
beings, the tendency to join to- 
gether to attain objectives which are 
beyond the capacity and means at 
the disposal of single individuals.” 
This tendency, says the Holy Fa- 
ther, has given rise in the last few 
decades to a wide range of groups, 
movements and associations with 
economic, cultural, sporting, recea- 
tional, professional and _ political 
ends. He claims that such socializa- 
tion has many advantages espe- 
cially in the field of health services, 
higher education and labor and 
housing. 

Is this an approval of the welfare 
state? Hardly. He is talking about 
semiprivate socialization as well as 
governmental socialization. In fact 
he urges that semiprivate groups be 
allowed to enjoy autonomy as long 
as they do not interfere with the 
common good. He advises workers 
especially to associate in large enter- 
prises in such a way as to acquire 
shares in the firms in which they are 
employed. There may be disadvan- 
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tages to socialization but the Pope 
says these can be avoided if the pub- 
lic authority having jurisdiction of 
a particular group effort shows a 
real concern for the integral devel- 
opment of human personality. 

Pope John does not spell out the 
particular type of economic struc- 
ture that he deems to be most in 
conformity with the dignity of man 
but he does brand as unjust any 
economic system that blunts the 
sense of personal responsibility, 
compromises human dignity or im- 
pedes the expression of personal 
initiative. This sounds almost like 
an echo of the Bishops’ Statement 
in which they said: “Even when 
man enters into associations, as he 
must to achieve the goals which lie 
beyond his individual capacity, he 
should remember their purpose in 
relation to his freedom and respon- 
sibility.” 

When the Pope is dealing with the 
question of governmental interven- 
tion in economic affairs, he is not 
dealing with a situation such as 
obtains at Newburgh, N. Y. He is 
talking about the plight of under- 
developed countries. Therefore, in 
urging native governments to step 
into social and economic areas in 
these countries, he is not necessarily 
approving the American or British 
welfare state. He points out that 
because of the frightful conditions 
existing in the underdeveloped 
countries, great care must be taken 
especially by the public authorities 
to ensure the development of essen- 
tial services such as roads, communi- 
cations, housing, health services 
and elementary education. More- 
over the public authorities should 
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strive to reduce the economic in- 
equality that exists between the 
more prosperous and the depressed 
areas of the country. Yet even here 
his comments on governmental in- 
tervention are guarded. He asserts 
that the government should aid and 
encourage private enterprise and 
that its own intervention is justified 
only if it advances the common good. 


Ons OF THE most important sec- 
tions of the encyclical is that deal- 
ing with the need of foreign aid for 
needy nations. The solidarity that 
binds together the family of nations 
requires that each nation enjoying 
an abundance should help commu- 
nities suffering from poverty and 
hunger. Pope John observes that 
there is a special urgency in this 
demand at this time when glaring 
economic inequalities invite Com- 
munist exploitation and menace the 
peace of the world. “We are all 
equally responsible for the under- 
nourished peoples,” he says, “. .. 
therefore it is necessary to educate 
one’s conscience to the sense of re- 
sponsibility which weighs upon 
each and every one, especially upon 
those who are more blessed with 
this world’s goods.” 

He feels that this obligation to 
aid the needy nations should be ex- 
perienced more keenly by Catholics 
than by others. Our membership in 
the Mystical Body should act as a 
spur and incentive to relieve the 
misery of impoverished nations. I 
often wonder how those American 
Catholics who oppose foreign aid 
can answer the question Pope John 
quotes from St. John: “How does 
the charity of God abide in him” 


who has the substance of this world 
and yet closes hand and _ heart 
against his needy brother? 

When the Holy Father strongly 
condemns foreign aid to the needy 
nations “with a view to bringing 
about plans of world domination,” 
he is indirectly referring to the 
Communists. But are there not in 
our own country those who feel that 
we have certain needy nations “over 
a barrel” and that we should not 
give them aid until they promise to 
do our bidding? Obviously, we 
ought not to aid Communist coun- 
tries but why should we shut off aid 
to countries that prefer to be inde- 
pendent of us? Exploitation of the 
wants of needy nations for political 
purposes is, according to Pope John, 
“a new form of colonialism.” In its 
place he would substitute “sincere 
political disinterestedness.” 


| ee UNIONS COME in for a large 
share of praise in the encyclical. The 
Pope praises associations of work- 
ers who have come together for co- 
operative purposes, especially that 
of collective bargaining. First, he 
lauds those associations of workers 
that are “of Christian inspiration.” 
Undoubtedly he has in mind most 
especially the International Federa- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions 
which is today so active in Latin 
America. Secondly, he praises those 
Catholics who are members of neu- 
tral trade unions “which take their 
inspiration from natural principles 
of dealing with each other and are 
respectful of the freedom of con- 
science.” Such is the AFL-CIO in 
the United States. 

George Meany, president of the 





AFL-CIO, praised the encyclical for 
“its highly significant signposts of 
human advancement.” He com- 
mended one feature of the encyclical 
especially: “The international free 
trade union movement will certainly 
not fail to see the significance of the 
encyclical’s forceful support of the 
worker’s right to an effective voice 
in the running of industry and pub- 
lic economic planning.” 

Secretary of Labor Arthur J. 
Goldberg sent a glowing letter to 
the Holy Father commending the 
wisdom and vision of the encyclical 
and saying that “your magnificent 
encyclical” was a worthy successor 
to Rerum Novarum and Quadra- 
gesimo Anno. He esteemed it an en- 
during contribution to the welfare 
of all humanity and singled out for 
special notice “the inspired pas- 
sages of Mater et Magistra that deal 
with the problems of poverty, want, 
political suppression and violence to 
human dignity faced by so many of 
the world’s millions.” 

It is worthy of notice that the 
Pope gives his affection and encour- 
agement to Catholic workers in neu- 
tral unions. He does not urge them 
to join unions of “Christian inspira- 
tion.” While the Christian unions 
have been very successful in other 
countries, it is also a fact that our 
neutral unions in the United States 
have also been immensely successful 
in protecting the rights of the work- 
ers. (I except the Teamsters. Their 
new Constitution gives workers 
little other than a fat pay check. 
However if the Pope didn’t mention 
Khrushchev, I should not expect 
him to excoriate Jimmy Hoffa.) 
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‘Lowane THE END of the encyclical, 
Pope John deals with a subject dear 
to his heart and constantly on his 
mind in these days of preparation 
for the Council—the role of the 
laity. He reminds them that they 
can achieve a maximum effective- 
ness not by decreasing but by in- 
creasing their religious commitment. 
He urges them to equip themselves 
professionally for the social apos- 
tolate but warns them against cre- 
ating “an artificial opposition be- 
tween their own self-perfection and 
their work in the world.” 

This section is especially meaning- 
ful for Americans. For in our country 
we have no great tradition of a lay 
apostolate, in contrast to Europe 
which still remembers crusaders and 
princes who played a large role in 
Church affairs. Our tradition has 
been for the uneducated, immigrant 
laity to rely on an educated clergy 
for the advance and defense of the 
Church. Today it is good for our 
educated laity to hear this plea for 
action coming from the very Vicar 
of Christ himself. 

In one place, Pope John says his 
heart is “filled with sadness” at the 
spectacle of poor workers and their 
families condemned to live in sub- 
human squalor. Elsewhere, however, 
the tone of the document is one of 
confident hope. It is as though he 
is reluctant to give any crumbs of 
gloom to the calamity howlers. He 
sees, and that with startling clarity, 
the colossal evils of our time but 
he is confident that in God’s good 
time justice and peace will kiss 
and God’s glory will dwell on our 
planet. 





William B. Ball 


Emerging Challenges of 
The School Aid Question 


As a result of the recent controversy 


several things are obvious. . 


W rum THE PAST year the country has been shaken by two major 
controversies involving the relationship of church and state. The 
first—connected with the presidential campaign—was in itself a 
whole series of controversies ranging from birth control to vote 
control. It included everything relating to Catholicism from the 
seven sacraments to the 220 members of the American hierarchy. 
It was a campaign involving nastiness on the part of a few, honest 
doubts on the part of more and good will on the part of most. What 
bitterness there was appeared very little among the Catholic citi- 
zenry, who, on the whole, reacted with decency and without re- 
crimination. Indeed, among them the first “H” of Bishop Wright’s 
recently stated “4 H’s”—namely, humor—was much in evidence, 
and jokes of the Pope-in-the-White-House variety showed that 
Catholics could take lightly the gross libels directed at their 
Church. 

At campaign’s end, editorial comment concluded, almost uni- 
versally, that a new era of good feeling had been born and that the 
American people had struggled up through the debate of the past 
months to a new plateau of religious tolerance. The Catholic press 
—with evident pride that “one of our own has made it” and with 
no end of pictures of that one and his family—ebulliently cele- 
brated the outcome. And the celebration would doubtless still be 
going on were it not for the controversy over federal aid to educa- 
tion which blossomed shortly after Inauguration Day. This—the 
second controversy—has differed in certain interesting ways from 
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the first. In the election campaign 
the Church was not involved as an 
interested party seeking to accom- 
plish a program in the political 
arena. In the federal aid contro- 
versy, however, the situation is dif- 
ferent, the Church making it known 
that she considers federal aid a mat- 
ter of vital interest to her schools 
and actively advancing into the po- 
litical arena in the name of that in- 
terest. Here, however, a far more 
significant difference in the two 
controversies appears. 


Ox THE WHOLE, the Church came 
off well in the first controversy. 
Non - Catholics asked searching 
questions respecting the nature of 
the Church—her doctrines, her 
practices, Catholic attitudes. This 
provided Catholics with valuable 
opportunities (of which they took 
excellent advantage) to expatiate 
upon these matters. And it may be 
noted that many Catholic attitudes 
once damned out of hand by non- 
Catholics were now being consid- 
ered at least matters for debate, 
while some attitudes formerly con- 
sidered debatable were now being 
viewed with acceptance or apprecia- 
tion. For many Catholics the argu- 
ments surrounding the campaign 
had meant an enforced deepening 
of their knowledge of their religion. 
To not a few it had meant a salu- 
tary coming into contact with a new 
vocabulary, hitherto possessed by 
all too few Americans, a vocabulary 
whose commonest terms were “dia- 
logue,” “pluralism” and “religious 
liberty.” 

And in an important sense the 
country, too, came off well. If cam- 
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4 new era of civic harmony and respect 
for the Church set in after the elections but 
the present federal aid controversy is inflict- 
ing wounds on both Church and nation. 
William B. Ball contends that more com- 
petent constitutional documentation and a 
larger role for the layman are needed. A 
member of the bars of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and the United States Supreme Court 
he writes on constitutional topics. 





paign time proved to be a season of 
anti-Catholic penny dreadfuls, it 
also proved to be a season of great 
documents, in the writings of Fa- 
thers Murray, Weigel and others. 
Whatever their gain for the Church, 
these were of value to the American 
society generally, with their enlight- 
ening discussions of the nature of 
that society and of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Neither the Church nor the coun- 
try appear at the moment to be 
coming off well in the second con- 
troversy. Aid to church-sponsored 
education, if granted, will be mod- 
est at best, so it now appears. The 
result of seeking it at all has been 
an uproar of protest and denuncia- 
tion. This is not for a moment to 
suggest that fear of controversy 
should have stayed the Catholic 
bishops in asking for aid; it is mere- 
ly to recite a fact: at the present 
writing hostility to the Church, 
due to the school aid question, 
would not be greater if the bishops 
had asked for the cession of Fort 
Knox to the Vatican. This hostility, 
as I hope later to show, has been 
due in part to the image which has 
been imparted to the Catholic re- 
quests not only by non-Catholics 
but to some extent by Catholics. 

So far as the nation is concerned, 
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the debate over aid to church-re- 
lated schools has had most of the 
evils of controversy with almost 
none of the benefits. While divi- 
sions have deepened, the argument 
over school aid has not taught us 
more respecting education, religious 
school education or the constitu- 
tional principles involved. The argu- 
ment has become in large part a bat- 
tle of slogans, The New York Times 
not hesitating to join in the game 
with its incredible editorial capsules 
of homemade constitutional law. If 
the presidential campaign witnessed 
significant enlightenment in rela- 
tionships between Catholics and 
non-Catholics, the school aid con- 
troversy has witnessed a darkening 
of understanding of the all-impor- 
tant constitutional matters so in- 
timately conneeted with those rela- 
tionships. 


As THE SUMMER of 1961 draws to 
a close, some good may be served 
by taking stock of the school aid 
question, not in terms of substantive 
law but in terms of controversy. The 
eighty-seventh Congress will soon 
have concluded its business; the 
school aid controversy will assured- 
ly continue. Are there beneficial 
lessons to be learned from the ex- 
periences of the past few months of 
controversy? I think there are at 
least two: first, that there is needed 
a far more adequate exposition of 
the constitutional bases upon which 
the Catholic claims rest; second, 
that the role of the Catholic layman 
in efforts on behalf of aid must be 
augmented. 

The first lesson relates to the 
constitutional debate. During the 


months in which the school aid dis- 
pute has been raging, there has been 
little genuine debate with respect 
to the constitutional issues involved. 
There has been much in the way of 
claims, conclusions, charges and 
countercharges, but too little of the 
kind of knowledgeable civil discus- 
sion which must be had if satisfac- 
tory resolutions to the controversy 
are to be found. There are several 
reasons for this. 

The first of these is to be found in 
the oversimplification of complex 
issues of church and state relation- 
ships which were made by Senator 
Kennedy in the progress of the cam- 
paign. His often-quoted allegations 
about a supposed constitutional 
principle of “absolute separation of 
church and state’”’ embodied a posi- 
tion difficult to condition or qualify 
in the cold morning after the elec- 
tions. Whether these simplifications 
were sincere is not the question; 
they were not knowledgeable. 

Then came the events following 
the inaugural. When it became 
known that President-elect Ken- 
nedy’s Task Force Committee on 
Education had proposed a $5,800,- 
000,000 program of aid to elemen- 
tary and high schools, excluding, 
however, church - related schools, 
Cardinal Spellman on January 17th 
vigorously protested. He was shortly 
joined by Archbishop Alter and 
other members of the hierarchy. 
Immediate counterfire was drawn 
from numerous Protestant, Jewish 
and other sources. The flames of 
controversy leaped and spread. But 
in that all-important month _ be- 
tween January 17th and February 
20th (when the President delivered 





his message on school aid to the 
Congress) no detailed statement of 
constitutional argument on either 
side was forthcoming. 

Everyone was talking about the 
Constitution but no one was supply- 
ing the particulars of his constitu- 
tional case. The whole country was 
embroiled in a controversy about 
two things: (a) Would it be good 
policy to cut in the church-related 
schools on aid? (b) Good policy or 
not, would it be constitutional? And 
no editorial or popular magazine 
article, no speech before synod or 
Communion breakfast, no television 
panel discussion supplied the. an- 
swer to the one question upon which 
everything turned. This was be- 
cause the answer was not one which 
could easily be compressed into an 
editorial, magazine article, speech 
or television panel discussion. 

For the Catholic side, it would 
have meant an exhaustive legal opin- 
ion upon the constitutional issues 
involved, which would lay out the 
metes and bounds within which it 
was deemed possible, constitution- 
ally, to make demands for aid. As 
NCWC’s astute attorney, William 
R. Consedine, has stated, an impor- 
tant value resulting from the school 
aid controversy would consist in the 
whole public’s becoming more aware 


of the “public service” rendered by 


the Church in education. Such a 
study would have strongly accented 
this by detailing fully the nature of 
the Catholic educational system. 


Hinsscnt ASIDE, the Catholic po- 
sition on February 20th received 
highly authoritative contradiction— 
and hopes of a genuine probing of 
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the constitutional issues were given 
another setback. On that day Presi- 
dent Kennedy told the Congress 
that “non-public school children are 
rightfully not counted in determin- 
ing the funds each state will receive 
for its public schools.” This was, so 
he said, “in accordance with the 
clear prohibition of the Constitu- 
tion.” This was the President of the 
United States speaking, and he was 
saying that there was a constitu- 
tional “prohibition” and that it was 
“clear.” Shortly thereafter he was 
to say that the matter to him was 
so clear that it would admit of “no 
debate.” Whether it would admit 
of debate or not, no debate was 
forthcoming—that is, no detailed 
discussion of the all-important con- 
stitutional questions. 

However, since it was ever more 
insistently asserted by Catholics 
(but without the requisite extensive 
constitutional argument) that aid to 
Catholic education could be consti- 
tutionally granted, the Administra- 
tion on March 28th finally came forth 
with a lengthy constitutional brief 
—the now widely studied “Memo- 
randum on the Impact of the First 
Amendment to the Constitution 
upon Federal Aid to Education.” 
This document, scholarly in appear- 
ance and persuasive in style, was the 
product of the attorneys of the De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare. It flatly concluded that 
“across-the-board” grants or loans 
to church-related Schools, as well as 
tuition payments for pupils attend- 
ing such schools, are unconstitu- 
tional. It allowed that loans for a 
few special purposes closely related 
to the national defense might be 
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permissible. (The Department has 
since firmed up its opinion on this 
score and stated that these loans are 
permissible. ) 

Here at last, in the minds of 
many, was the authoritative and 
final answer to the constitutional 
dilemma. The significance of the 
HEW memorandum lay in two prin- 
cipal matters. First, it appreciably 
affected public opinion. This was 
not due to the fact that it was gen- 
erally read. It was due to the fact 
that it moved persons who move 
public opinion, or gave justification 
to positions already taken by them. 
(And public opinion, it should be 
noted, as well as the opinions of 
opinion-makers, inevitably has po- 
litical, i.e., legislative, effects.) Sec- 
ondly, by the appearance of the 
HEW memorandum, the Catholic 
bishops appeared to stand publicly 
corrected. They had asked for 
something but now were told—‘of- 
ficially” and seemingly by consti- 
tutional experts— that, whatever 
the value or needs of the Catholic 
schools, substantial aid to them 
would be unlawful. 

Thus, the constitutional debate 
—or lack of it. The HEW memo- 
randum stands as the towering au- 
thority in the entire controversy. It 
is becoming, even in the months 
since its issuance, the standard 
reference on the subject of aid to 
church-related schools. It is gain- 
ing something of the dignity, al- 
most, of judicial precedent. But it 
is undeserving of this position, be- 
ing by no means a competent an- 
alysis of the constitutional issues. 
Piecemeal criticism in various ar- 
ticles in magazines of limited circu- 


lation have been made of it. But it 
has not really been answered. It is 
not my purpose here to suggest that 
abundant reasons have not existed 
for the absence of such an answer 
to date but only to state that if 
Catholics are to continue to assert 
(now or in future years) rights to 
major aid based ‘upon conclusions 
respecting the Constitution, then it 
is devoutly to be hoped that they 
will state in full their constitutional 
premises. This—a scholarly, docu- 
mented presentation of the position 
under the Constitution of church- 
related education—is something 
they owe not only to themselves but 
to the nation. 


F AILURE NOW TO give full defini- 
tion publicly to their constitutional 
position may be taken to signify 
that Catholics consider major aid 
to education in church - related 
schools a matter indeed of dubious 
constitutionality. This impression 
is only heightened by citing the 
HEW memorandum as vindicating 
the loan program since it is also the 
HEW memorandum which indicts 
any form of aid except limited pur- 
pose loans. But such an appar- 
ent admission may also set the 
stage for the legal diminution of 
existing benefits. The modest aid 
now being sought is raising cries of 
the “camel’s nose.” But admissions 
which may seem to be implicit in 
the failure—at the possible advent 
of the massive federal aid program 
—to state fully the constitutional 
position may prove to be the nose of 
another sort of camel—the camel 
of increasing legal limitation upon 
church-related education. 





Signs are not wanting that cam- 
paigns on behalf of such limitation 
will be launched. On July 2nd the 
National Council of Churches an- 
nounced a four-year program to be 
devoted to the study of such church- 
state issues as the propriety of tax 
exemption for church property, 
government salaries for military 
chaplains, participation of church 
agencies in the Peace Corps and 
government research and construc- 
tion grants to church-related col- 
leges and hospitals. Although the 
announcement spoke of a “study,” 
it was made in a context of strongly 
stated opposition to aid to church- 
related schools and of vehement de- 
nunciation of “the Catholic tactic” 
respecting the Administration bills. 
Rumblings—and grumblings—from 
these and other quarters have al- 
ready been heard with respect to all 
of the foregoing subjects of the 
study, with tax exemption furnish- 
ing the most likely hunting grounds 
into which separationists next will 
move. 

Considering these prospects—and 
the immense worth of the Catholic 
school system—it would be unfor- 
tunate indeed if the future of that 
system were to be staked upon such 
dubious authority as the legal 
crumbs gleaned from briefs of Ad- 
ministration house counsel. The 
Constitution of the United States 
will serve the Catholic position bet- 
ter. There is an impressive and au- 
thoritative body of interpretation of 
the First Amendment which flatly 
counters the secularist position and 
admits of aid to church-related edu- 
cation. But it is this body of history, 
scholarship and judicial decision 
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which needs to be moved to the fore 
in the national discussion of the 
school aid question. As Father 
Charles Whelan, S.J., has stated, 
it is essential that in the minds of 
just and literate men in our society 
there be created at least a reason- 
able doubt as to whether aid to 
church-related education is not con- 
stitutionally permissible. 


| F IT IS important that the con- 
stitutional presentation to which I 
have referred be made, it is no less 
important that vastly greater public 
efforts on behalf of aid be made by 
laymen. (This article, of course, 
proceeds upon the assumptions that 
(a) federal aid is desirable and (b) 
the Catholic school system present- 
ly existing is the most desirable 
means by which Catholic education 
is to be imparted to the young. The 
author is aware that challenges to 
each assumption are being made by 
Catholic critics.) Except as soldiers 
in letter-writing campaigns, Cath- 
olic laymen have been little heard 
from thus far in the controversy. It 
has been logical, of course, that the 
spiritual shepherds of the Catholic 
people should have appeared before 


the public as the chief protagonists 


in the cause of aid to church-re- 
lated schools. It is moreover true 
that most laymen hesitate to take 
any sort of public initiative in mat- 
ters so closely bound up with Church 
policy. 

On the other hand, certain facts 
must be faced. One is that the non- 
Catholic public, which is in the ma- 
jority in the United States, does 
not, by and large, accept the guid- 
ance of Catholic religious leaders in, 
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civil matters. Another is a widely 
observed phenomenon: a tide of 
secularism in the affairs of today’s 
world which, when not specifically 
antireligious, at least seeks to ac- 
complish the on-going work of so- 
ciety wholly without reference to 
religion. That this is true in the 
field of education is evident. 

But that tide is not one which 
will be stemmed solely by clerical 
leadership. Neither will it be stem- 
med by masses of Catholic laymen 
who consider their highest public 
function on behalf of the Church to 
consist in signing form letters and 
sending telegrams. What will be 
needed in the education crisis, as 
in every other crisis that will affect 
the Church in America, will be 
something far more demanding: the 
layman’s knowledge, his articulate- 
ness, his persuasiveness, his social 
awareness—in a word, his fitness to 
participate in rational discussion of 
this critical civil problem and per- 
force thereby to mold opinion. 

This will, of course, entail the 
setting up of programs of specific 
education for the Catholic layman. 
But intelligently guided workshops 
and briefing conferences respecting 
public problems of interest to the 
Church will prove far more vital to 
him than the sports film entertain- 


ment which appears all to often as 
virtually the sole practical coagu- 
lant to the Catholic lay organiza- 
tion. As NCCM has noted, many 
Catholic men are eager for a mean- 
ingful role in the Christianizing of 
our society. There is something 
sadly anomalous about the absence, 
in public discussion of aid to paro- 
chial schools, of the lay products of 
those schools—or those from whose 
families come the faculties of those 
schools, of those from whose in- 
comes is derived the income of those 
schools, of those whose basic edu- 
cation was obtained in those schools. 

To a considerable extent Catholic 
laymen have been more content to 
imagine themselves fourteenth-cen- 
tury subjects than to awaken to the 
demanding responsibilities of being 
Fourteenth Amendment citizens. 
But they downgrade their citizen- 
ship and their Catholicity when— 
like some of their critics—they be- 
come mere repeaters of slogans. 
This is not to suggest that politics, 
lobbying or letter-writing should be 
abandoned. There is nothing wrong 
with political pressure applied for 
good causes and by fair means. It 
is rather to say that these alone 
will not bring about a new and 
better day for religious education 
in America. 


Next Month 


Richard A. Duprey compares movie directors Ingmar Bergman 


(The Virgin Spring) and Federico Fellini (La Dolce Vita). 





Gustave Weigel, S.J. 


The Inwardness 
of the 

Living Body 

of Christ 


Our concept of the Church may scandalize the Protestant, 


but it humbles and exalts, consoles and stimulates the Catholic. 


‘Tusss ARE CERTAIN common trends which can be detected in the 
many ecclesiological essays appearing in modern journals. Little 
theological centers are still following the manuals which were rep- 
resentative of the theology of the first years of this century. But 
the livelier centers have dropped that approach and are working 
in a newer style. 

Concerning this newer style one can say: the interest now is 
biblical and patristic. Ecclesiology itself, the study of the Church, 
is not polemical. There is a general recognition that the Church 
is a mystery. We can profitably explain these three outlooks. 

With the revival of a biblical concern on the part of the the- 
ologians, the Scriptures, especially the New Testament, were care- 
fully scrutinized by the divines. The use of Scripture is nothing 
new in Catholic theology. In fact, St. Thomas equated sacred doc- 
trine with the science of Scripture. Yet by the end of the nine- 
teenth century many Catholic theologians were using a method 
which was quasi-fundamentalist, though it could never be purely 
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fundamentalist. Texts were taken 
in isolation, and they were used as 
rigorous philological proofs for the- 
ological theses. Key words in the 
Bible were indeed used, but a mean- 
ing was given to them without a 
thorough investigation of these 
ideas in their biblical context. Mean- 
ings were stuck on the words in the 
light of postscriptural developments 
and concerns. 

I remember my own student days 
in ecclesiology when the Kingdom 
of God concept was dominant in the 
development of the ecclesiological 
treatise. Yet the notion of Kingdom 
was not explained in terms of the 
biblical setting. Kingdom was un- 
derstood as royal sovereignty with 
the functions explained by Montes- 
quieu in the eighteenth century. 
Under such circumstances the bibli- 
cal notion was not even touched. 
Rather in its place another idea was 
introduced under the guise of being 
biblical, although it was not. 


ry 

Tovar THIS TACTIC would be quite 
impossible. The Catholic scriptural 
cholars would not tolerate it. More- 
over, the legalistic accent so strong 
in the earlier treatises is unpleasant 
to the modern ecclesiologists, and 
they are anxious to be ontological 


rather than juridical. They also 
want to be vital rather than sche- 
matic. Thirdly, they are searching 
for the supernatural factors in the 
constitution of the Church. 

In all these concerns the current 
biblical scholars and the patristic 
investigators have been of great aid 
and serve as a stimulus. The return 
to Scripture has led to the abandon- 
ment of the proof-text. In its place 


The Second Vatican Council is expected to 
define more explicitly the theology of the 
Church. In the last century, ecclesiology, 
the study of the Church, was mainly a po- 
lemical treatise on the Church as a juridical 
Kingdom. Karl Adam’s Spirit of Catholi- 
cism started a new trend in stressing the in- 
ner life of the Mystical Body. Father Weigel 
shows that today biblical and patristie 
studies are shedding further light on the 
inwardness of the Church. This article is an 
excerpt from Catholic Theology in Dia- 
logue (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1961), 
copyright by Gustave Weigel. 





there is the total scriptural burden 
which must be considered. Funda- 
mentalist literalism has been tran- 
scended, but the biblical affirmation 
has been kept. 

However, the Catholic notion of 
the inseparable union of Scripture 
and tradition functions today as 
much as in the days of St. Vincent 
of Lérins. In recent times there has 
been much clarification of the mean- 
ing of tradition. It would be well 
for non-Catholic theologians to un- 
derstand this development. In Prot- 
estant theology there is also a 
renewed awareness of the role of tra- 
dition in the faith of the Christian, 
and the work of Albert Cook Outler 
here in America is quite indicative 
of this trend. However, by and 
large, Protestants understand by 
tradition the faith of the historical 
church in the light of historical sci- 
ence. This is not true in Catholic 
theology. For the Catholic tradition 
is not a mere appeal to history; it is 
a strictly theological conception. 

As the Catholics see it, tradition 
is the teaching of the Church. The 
same Church always teaches the 
same doctrine through the power of 
the indwelling Spirit within the 





Church. The magisterium under 
that power formulates the doctrine 
adequately for the moment of its 
teaching. Such formulation is dog- 
ma, which is the normative expres- 
sion of the truth of revelation. Truth 
does not evolve, because there is 
only one truth which the Church 
communicates and that is the total 
revelation of Christ. The Church 
grows in awareness of the revealed 
truth and in that sense there is an 
evolution, and that evolution will 
become externally manifest by the 
progress of dogmatic affirmation. 
The point to be stressed is that the 
new dogma does not deny the old 
one, but rather absorbs it into a ful- 
ler constellation of meaning wherein 
the older dogma is completely and 
without inner change related to the 
new. 


Tom TREND TO reconstructionism 
which is highly visible in Protestant 
theology deeply puzzles the Cath- 
olic. The freedom presupposed in 
the reconstructionist enterprise is 
undoubtedly alluring; but the Cath- 
olic simply cannot understand how 
such freedom can be tolerated by 
the commitment of faith. 

This brings up the current Cath- 
olic ecclesiologist’s conception of the 
Church. This is a matter of greatest 
importance to Catholicism itself. 
The Catholic proposes an equation 
wherein the equal signs are not indi- 
cations of equality but of equiva- 
lence. God, Christ and Church: 
these three terms are ultimates. 
Usually Protestants find this doc- 
trine to some degree scandalous and 
we had better explain the terms and 
. their relations. 
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God is the transcendent ultimate, 
the ground of being, and man’s ulti- 
mate goal, his telos. Union with God 
is the destiny for which man is cre- 
ated. This destiny is now physically 
impossible because of man’s con- 
genital alienation from God through 
what in theology is called Original 
Sin. Yet God, in gracious conde- 
scension, deigned to overcome for 
man his radical estrangement, and 
revealed Himself and His saving 
purpose progressively until the defi- 
nitive revelation and salvation was 
achieved in the incarnation of God 
in Christ Jesus. This was the high 
moment of history, ushering in the 
final stage of human existence in 
preparation for the posthistorical 
eschatological era. 

The historic Jesus of Nazareth 
was truly God and truly man. In 
Him the ideal of man’s union with 
God was absolutely perfect in its 
achievement. It could not be veri- 
fied exactly in any other man be- 
cause other men had human per- 
sonalities, while Christ’s personality 
was formally divine. Yet a pattern 
had been set ontologically. If the 
concrete human nature of Christ 
could be shared with other men, 
then all things would be given to 
mankind. In Christ a concrete his- 
torical humanity was eternally 
united to divinity. 

Sharing, then, in Christ’s human- 
ity, any man would be bound in- 
ternally and objectively with God. 
If man shared the human nature of 
Christ, he would be living in Christ. 
His would be the position of a co- 
heir of all the promises. 

The Incarnation must therefore 
be considered not merely as one his- 
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torical event but as a total re-cre- 
ation of the human situation. This 
re-creation was simultaneously the 
creation of the Church. There are 
some forty symbols used for the 
Church in the New Testament. All 
give us insight _ her being and 
none must be ovérlooked. But of 
them all, the richest and most re- 
vealing is Saint Paul’s daring sym- 
bol of the Church as the Body of 
Christ. 

In this symbol the Church is an 
organism as much as an organiza- 
tion. There is one life, and that is 
the life of Christ transfused in all 
the members by the Spirit of Christ, 
the Holy Ghost.! The Church is 
thus more than a means of salva- 
tion; it is salvation already achieved 
as far as the present human condi- 
tion allows. When the Christian 
shares death with Christ his salva- 
tion through resurrection will be 
complete. 

The Church is, then, Christ pro- 
longed in history until He comes 
again in judgment and power. Christ 
is here and now in the Church. 
Moreover, we must avoid the notion 
that this is purely figurative lan- 
guage. Figures of speech are only 
external analogies, but the analogy 
of the Church with the living body 
of Christ is intrinsic and ontological. 
It is, of course, an analogy beyond a 
doubt; but an analogy which dis- 
closes reality as it truly is. 

In Catholic circles the séma tou 
Christou is usually translated as the 
Mystical Body of Christ. The word 
mystical fulfills three functions: (1) 
it distinguishes the present earthly 
body of Christ from the body that 
walked the roads and streets of 


Palestine; (2) it distinguishes the 
Church from the Eucharistic pres- 
ence of Christ; (3) it indicates that 
the Church is the body of Christ by 
analogy rather than material reality. 
Now the point to be stressed is 
that intrinsic analogy objectively 
describes reality in terms of propor- 
tional equivalence. It does not 
ascribe a term in univocal identity. 
There is here no instance of literal- 
ism, but on the other hand there is 
more than a transfer of language. 


‘Time CONSEQUENCES OF this under- 
standing of the Church as the Body 
of Christ are many. All of the 
Christ-functions are performed by 
the Church in analogous language 
with Him. He was the revealing 
prophet, king, priest, redeemer, 
sanctifier, judge and healer. Within 
the limits of analogy the Church 
must have the same attributes. The 
definitive revelation came from 
Christ, and so it must now come 
from the Church. Sanctification 
came from Christ and Him alone, 
and so it must now come from His 
Mystical Body. The way of true life 
and conduct was shown by Christ, 
and so now it must come from the 
Church as Christ continued. The 
heavy emphasis which Catholics 
place on the Church is logically in- 
evitable in the light of the symbol 
of the Church as Christ’s living 
body. 

The second feature which is cor- 
ollary to this ecclesiology is that the 
action of the Church is as symbolic 
as its being. The Church symboli- 
cally is Christ and her actions will 
be symbolic by the same reason. 
The sacraments are therefore the 





most proper action of the Church. 
In symbol she, the great symbol, 
manifests herself and does her work. 

The third feature which derives 
from the conception of the Church 
as the symbolic presence of Christ is 
an apologetic one. The Church is 
made up of sinners, and yet the 
Christ is no sinner. The Church as 
an historical entity shows all the 
limitations of finite, defective hu- 
manity, and yet the Christ is above 
shortcomings. 

But all the miseries of the Church 
are only facets of her physical being. 
The judge’s robes may be tattered 
and soiled; they may fit the judge 
badly indeed; they may show signs 
of anachronism; but all these things 
belong to the robe as cloth. In their 
symbolic value and action the robes 


are as powerful as if they were beau- 
tifully made, beautifully fitted, and 
beautifully appropriate. 

The Church as a sheerly empirical 
entity will be no different from any 


other empirical reality. However, 
this is only the lesser part of her 
being. We must move from her his- 
torical appearance to her symbolic 
meaning. This ascent is, needless to 
say, an ascent of faith. From that 
vantage point what is seen is the 
Christ, that same Christ who in His 
own journey to death was a scandal 
to the faithful of His time: poor, 
tired, depressed and persecuted. To 
see in Him the incarnation of God, 
the anointed of the Most High, re- 
quired a revelation from the Father, 
and only in such revelation could 
He be seen for what He truly was. 

The vision of the Church as seen 
in modern Catholic ecclesiology is a 
moving thing. It humbles and ex- 
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alts the believer; it consoles and 
stimulates him; it puts his feet on 
earth and his head in heaven. 


Fo A CHRISTIAN of the Reform 
tradition this vision will have dif- 
ficulties. First of all, he will think of 
many passages in Protestant theol- 
ogy and worship which are echoes of 
the Catholic paean. But in the Prot- 
estant expressions it is the invisible 
Church which is praised. For the 
visible Church the Reform tradition 
has many harsh words. For the 
Church invisible the Protestant has 
as high a regard as-the Catholic. He 
just cannot see how this admiration 
can be caused by the Church before 
our eyes. 

It is here that the symbol of the 
Mystical Body is so helpful. Al- 
though the distinction between the 
visible and invisible Church can be 
understood in a good sense, yet it 
is a poor distinction to follow radi- 
cally. There are not two Churches 
but only one. That the Church has 
two facets which are distinct is true; 
but the facets, though distinct, are 
not separated. If the Church of 
Christ is the body of Christ, then 
she is by essence visible. Nothing 
could be less invisible than a body. 

That in this body an invisible ac- 
tivity is going on can be admitted 
without losing the value of the body 
symbol. Man is like that. We see 
his bodily actions but we do not 
thereby perceive his true life, which 
is a life of thought, insight, choice 
and deliberation. There is, there- 
fore, within the Church which is 
most visible an invisible vitality that 
somehow. manifests itself even in 
that which is visible. 





THE INWARDNESS OF THE LIVING BODY OF CHRIST 


Perhaps the Christian of the Re- 
form tradition is afraid of deriving 
too much from the body symbol. He 
may see in such derivation an affir- 
mation of hierarchy in the Church. 
This he feels is too much. 

Yet this difficulty is nonexistent 
for the Catholic who does believe 
that the Church is hierarchically 
structured. For him, therefore, the 
body symbol is most comforting. If 
the Church is a body, then, it is not 
like an undifferentiated blob of pro- 
toplasm. It will be an organism 
made up of different organs, differ- 
entiated from each other by struc- 
ture and function. The very nature 
of a body demands a hierarchy of 
parts in order to insure unity and 
vital efficacy. One is the life but 
many are the members; nor is the 
eye the ear, nor the hand the foot. 
It spells out unity of life identical 
with multiplicity of distinct func- 
tions for which there are distinctly 
structured parts. 


W. ALL KNOW that symbols must 
not be taken as allegories where 
every element in the proposed image 
has univocal verification in the real- 
ity of the thing allegorized. Symbols 
are greater than allegories, and they 
reveal great lines of reality without 
seeking a one-to-one relationship 
between the factors of the symbol 
and the thing symbolized. Yet the 
notion of a hierarchically structured, 
visible Church fits uncommonly well 
with the symbol of the body of 
Christ. The detailed structure of 
the hierarchical parts is not given 
by the symbol itself. Such informa- 
tion must be sought for elsewhere. 
In spite of all that can be said 


for the Catholic approach to the 
symbol of mystical body as a deep 
description of the Church, I think 
that Protestants will be uneasy with 
the Catholic effort. Paul Tillich 
seems to go to the root of the mat- 
ter. He believes Catholics put the 
historical Church in the place of 
God, and for him this is heteronomy 
or, in a more usual term, idolatry. 
From what has been said so far, we 
can see the grounds of Tillich’s fear. 
On this question it seems to me that 
Tillich is speaking for all Protes- 
tants, although his total theology 
may not be acceptable to all who 
follow the Reform pattern of faith. 
That the modern Catholic con- 
ception puts the Church in place of 
God is partially true and partially 
false. If we understand heteronomy 
in Tillich’s terms as the substitu- 
tion of something finite and his- 
torical in the place of the tran- 
scendental God, then Catholic 
ecclesiologists are not heteronom- 
ists. They loudly confess that the 
Church is a finite and historical 
reality and as such cannot be God. 
On the other hand they make 
much of the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion. This for them is the great act 
of Christian faith. In this faith God 
did identify Himself with something 
historical and finite: the human 
Christ. If this is not accepted, then 
Incarnation is not taken seriously. 
On the rock of Incarnation all the- 
ologies must be tested. Gnosticism, 
Arianism and Nestorianism denied 
the Incarnation in one form or 
other, and the Church could not in 
loyalty tolerate their rejections. 
That God is nothing finite and 
imperfect is a good Christian the- 





ological position. What is more, it 
is necessary for any Christian be- 
lief. But this does not deny that 
God can take into His own mysteri- 
ous and infinite being something 
historical and finite. If it were to 
deny that, then the Incarnation is 
denied. If this is denied, then we 
are sinners indeed and in penance 
we must return to Israel according 
to the flesh. Israel refused the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation as a con- 
tradiction of the infinity and per- 
fectness of God. On this refusal it 
continues to exist. 


Greens THE TRANSCENDENCE of 
God, we must yet admit that the 
divine Shekinah, a material presence 
of God, is possible. The ancient 


rabbis saw that, even though they 
refused to see the doxa of God in 
Jesus the Christ. Shekinah, doxa, 
the glory, are all words which tell 
us that God in love transcends even 
His transcendence. The human 
figure of Jesus of Nazareth was the 
divine Shekinah just as was the 
cloud on Sinai. The Christ Shekinah 
was prolonged and extended in time 
and space in the form of the Church. 
The cloud on Sinai foreshadowed 
the Christ to come, and the Church 
prolongs the historical Christ until 
the end of time. 

Is God His Shekinah? One must 
answer both yes and no. It is God’s 
real presence in time and space. It 
is not God’s pure essence, but it is 
God coming to material man in love 
and condescension. In the Shekinah 
God is there, and only where He is, 
can He be met. Only in the en- 
counter with Him in His Shekinah 
can man be saved. We have here 
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another formula for the great eccles- 
iological axiom: Extra ecclesiam 
nulla salus (Outside the Church 
there is no salvation). 

We have here the strong realism 
of Catholic theology. This is its 
peculiar characteristic. Its approach 
to revelation is ontological, not with 
an ontology of gnostic mysticism 
but with the ontology of intelli- 
gence enlightened by faith. 

A Protestant may well say that 
this is evident enough, but is it bibli- 
cal? That question is an ambiguous 
one. What is the meaning of the 
Bible in the question? Does it mean 
a book, self-sufficient and self-stand- 
ing, which can be understood by the 
exclusive use of the scientific meth- 
od of philology? If that is the mean- 
ing, then the answer can only be 
that current Catholic ecclesiology 
can be constructed out of the bibli- 
cal data, but it is not the only con- 
struction possible. If by biblical we 
mean the burden of the Bible as it 
shows up interpreted in the un- 
broken preaching of the Church, 
then it alone is biblical. 

This second answer, which is the 
Catholic answer, supposes that the 
Bible and the Church are insepara- 
bly joined. The Bible is the Church’s 
book. It is not over her or separated 
from her being. It can only be read 
profitably when read from her hold- 
ing hands. To grab the book from 
her hands and study it in isolation 
is to lose the Bible. In such a hu- 
man action it transforms itself from 
a word of God into a word of man. 
It no longer is salvific. 

It is at this point that Catholic 
and Protestant ecclesiologies will di- 
vide. The Catholic’s stand is simply 





EXILE 


that the Bible is in the Church and 
the Church is in the Bible. It is hard 
to formulate the Protestant stand. 
Certainly not all Protestants would 
say that the philological method is 
the exclusive way to understand the 
Scriptures. Some do say it. Yet all 
give the theologian and the believer 
a right to judge the Church in the 
light of their grasp of the biblical 
message, whether that be achieved 
in the light of philology, in the 
warmth of piety or in the light of 
existence. 

Here begin the divisions. The 
Catholic simply rejects the thought 
that a believing Christian can judge 
the Church, and by the Church he 
means the one Church, both visible 
and invisible. The Catholic, with 
the Protestant, believes that the 
prophetic protest of the Spirit must 


be addressed to the members of the 
Church so that they live up to the 
great ecclesiastical calling. Such 
protest is not against the Church 
but against the sinners in the 
Church. As the believer protests 
against the sinner, he must remem- 
ber that he himself is under judg- 
ment; and the Church, the Christ 
Shekinah in the world, the locus of 
God in history, will do the judging. 

The Catholic paradoxically be- 
lieves that the Church, being Christ 
continued, is all-holy and yet made 
up of sinners who must be built up 
to the stature of the full Christ. For 
him the faithful are the saints, not 
because of their own sinlessness, but 
because they live, act, think and 
pray in Christ who certainly is sin- 
less because He is truly the Son of 
God. 


Exile 


MarTHA SHAW 


i) HEN carts on summer roads were market-bound 
The wheels turned with a gentle creaking sound, 
The oxen pulling patiently and slow 

In Provence long ago. 


Tall poplars lined the avenues of sleep 
And peace like blankets soft and very deep 
Lay where the stars were hanging lantern-low 


In Provence long ago. 


I coax my eyes to close with thoughts of how 
The meadowed green curved backward from the plow, 
But I have traveled farther than I know 


From Provence long ago. 





Richard A. Duprey 


Morris West, 
A Witness for 
Compassion 


West is an eloquent voice crying out that 


our modern world needs a revolution of love. 


Bocas WEsT, the exciting Australian Catholic novelist who has 
been loudly acclaimed of late for The Devil’s Advocate, is a man 
of great compassion. Serving his own often-reiterated principle 
that the creative artist should “bear witness to compassion,” West 
has furthered the cause of “the Catholic novel” in the Babel of 
modern life and thought and even more importantly has raised 
another eloquent voice crying out that what our modern world 
needs is a revolution of love—a serious application of what Christ 
came to bear. 

Brotherhood is a household word today and yet in its imple- 
mentation in everyday life, even the most impregnable Polyannas 
amongst us will admit that we have fallen vastly short of the 
Christian ideal of charity. Our disregard for our fellow man is 
monumental, for men have turned inward, and unlike the socio- 
centric Athenians, the Christo-centric medievals, and the homo- 
centric men of the Renaissance, we dwell in an age of ego-centricity. 
Despite occasional sallies into the field of philanthropy, we have 
insulated ourselves from much of our world’s evident misery. 

Morris West among modern artists has allied himself with those 
who seek an antidote for the rending of the human bond—the 
retreat behind the barricades of blasé self-interest. As such he is 
most worthy of attention for those who profess interest in an art 
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of Christian principle. The qual- 
ity of his work is remarkable not 
only because of its fine grasp of the 
techniques of prose fiction but more 
importantly because of his concern 
with man and his lot and because of 
his unique approach—his purpose 
in writing. 

In a recent lecture, West, in an- 
swer to a question, outlined the 
basic responsibility of a Catholic 
novelist: “To affirm constantly the 
dignity of man and his individual 
right to the minimal dignity, the 
minimal possession, the minimal 
care, without which he cannot func- 
tion as a responsible human being.” 


Taxime UP THE vocation of novel- 
ist after having tried a number of 
enterprises, Morris West seems to 
have taken upon himself a mission 
—a mission that suits him well— 
writing what we might call the novel 
of “fall, repentence, search and re- 
demption.” With Hawthorne and 
Dostoievsky and those who spring 
forth from the fertile soil of their 
great achievements, Morris West 
has shown man an image of his own 
weakness and his own ability to 
rise, with God and his own human 
efforts, above the drag of his flesh. 
He seeks to particularize through 
his writing that part of man which 
can soar, through the virtue of char- 
ity, above the muddy morass of con- 
temporary life. 

West has strong feelings about 
the place of the artist in contempo- 
rary society. In an interview in 
Philadelphia, during the pre-Broad- 
way tryout of the play The Devil's 
Advocate, he said emphatically: 


That which expresses the soul of man 


West has been likened to Graham Greene 
and Mauriac but his work is closer to that 
of Bernanos. His message is, “Where love 
has been, God has been.” With Bernanos he 
shares, as is evident in The Devil's Advocate, 
an ability to see in the priest a reflection of 
the union between the human and the divine 
in Christ. Richard A. Duprey is chairman 
of the theater department, graduate divi- 
sion, Villanova University, and drama critic 
of The Catholic Standard and Times of 
Philadelphia. 





will always in the end prove far more 
important than that which fills the belly 
or solaces the body. As long as there are 
people who cry into their pillows at night, 
the artist will have something of impor- 
tance to do .. . and he is the best one 
to do it. 


To further justify the role of the 
artist in today’s world—to further 
defend a preoccupation with things . 
human as opposed to the contempo- 
rary fixation on things scientific, he 
quotes from something he wrote 
some years ago: 


Why can’t you be like other men? They 
don’t cry for the moon. 

They are content with much, much less 
than you. 

They are the lucky ones, the ones with 
all in reach that they desire. 

And if the reach be short, they do not 
know. 

We restless ones need much more love 
than they, 

Give more too, if you only knew. 


Morris West is a fascinating hu- 
man being as well as a gifted artist. 
In his works, in his lectures, in a 
conversation we had with him re- 
cently in Philadelphia, one senses 
a great air of dedication—of mission 
—and yet a great humility which 
suggests a man whose devotion to 





his craft goes far beyond the mun- 
dane considerations of profit and 
recognition. 

Something of Morris West’s per- 
sonal history is most relevant in 
sounding his attitudes. As for the 
wealth of detail and the remarkable 
religious insights manifested in The 
Devil’s Advocate, West was a Chris- 
tian Brother who spent twelve years 
with that congregation, of which he 
speaks most highly, in addition to 
having spent some time as Vatican 
correspondent for the London Daily 
Mail. 

It was during this time at the 
Vatican, through his friendship with 
a number of curial officials, that he 
gathered background and motiva- 
tion for The Devil’s Advocate. This 
novel he had conceived some time 
previously while gathering material 
for an earlier book, the documen- 
tary Children of the Sun (published 
in this country as Children of the 
Shadows), an exposé of the wretch- 
ed conditions under which the scug- 
nizzi, or children of the streets, live 
in Naples. Posing as a seaman- 
fugitive from the law, West spent 
several months among these young 
derelicts while co-operating with 
Don Mario Borelli, priest-founder 
of Italy’s Boy’s Town. 


I, HIS WORK among and with those 
in need of compassion and love, 
West seems to have developed a tre- 
mendous sense for—a looming re- 
spect and concern for—the commu- 
nity of man. Not limited to the 
purely political, economic or socio- 
logical, his concern for man’s essen- 
tial brotherhood is basically spirit- 
ual in nature and constantly crops 
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up in his work and in his public 
statements. 

At the very beginning of the 
novel Backlash (which preceded 
The Devil’s Advocate) he quotes 
John Donne’s immortal words, 
“Any man’s death diminishes me, 
because I am involved in Man- 
kinde.” 

In lecturing at the Paulist In- 
formation Center in Boston re- 
cently he said that we Christians 
must realize “that the indignity 
laid on one is an indignity laid on 
all—that the sickness in one mem- 
ber is a sickness in the whole organ- 
ism and the body cannot walk 
healthy if one of its members is ail- 
ing.” 

There is a great deal of Donne 
and Walt Whitman in the books 
and public statements of Morris 
West. There is something of 
Donne’s clear vision of man’s the- 
ological consanguinity and there is 
a Catholic elaboration on Whit- 
man’s brotherhood of man in the 
flesh. Though the means of expres- 
sion are markedly different—the 
symbols don’t match—the direction 
taken is parallel and the common 
dedication to the Commandment of 
Love is clear. 

In his concern with charity and 
the great creative bond it consti- 
tutes, Morris West has a remark- 
able vision of its sacrificial nature. 
In The Devil’s Advocate there is 
constant reference to this. He talks 
of “the small death” of earthly love 
between man and woman and he 
makes a tree—an execution tree— 
a major symbol of his book. His 
characters are tormented—terribly 
beset by the demands of love. 





MORRIS WEST, A WITNESS FOR COMPASSION 


Daserre WEst’s opvious full broth- 
erhood in the contemporary genera- 
tion of serious Catholic novelists, 
it is obvious why he dislikes the in- 
evitable comparisons made between 
his work and that of Graham 
Greene. Throughout most of 
Greene’s novels and in his two plays, 
The Living Room and The Potting 
Shed, he seems cruelly objective, al- 
most sadistic with his characters. 
He never bestows on them the great 
compassion that Morris West brings 
to his works and those who people 
them. Even Francois Mauriac, 
whose influence West admits to, 
comes closer to contempt for his 
characters than to compassion for 
them. This cannot be said of West. 
His approach is remarkably differ- 
ent for there seems to be no char- 


acter in The Devil’s Advocate who ~ 


is not “suffered with,” and this is 
Morris West’s definition for com- 
passion. 

To be sure, there are times in his 
work when this concern for com- 
passion betrays him. In Backlash, 
for example, one might imagine that 
his compassion for the excellently 
drawn character of Major Mark 
Hanlon prompted him to provide 
the Major and the beautiful Anna 
Kunzli with a happy, if somewhat 
incredible resolution to their mari- 
tal problem. One cannot begrudge 
the author such sympathies as a 
man, but he has, one concludes in 
reading the book, committed an ar- 
tistic sin at least. Fortunately, in 
The Devil’s Advocate things are a 
bit more credible and characteristic, 
one may conjecture, of the work- 
ings of God. God, it can be said, 
rarely acts with such convenience 


as West has Him do in Backlash. 

West says that The Devil’s Ad- 
vocate is thematically a statement 
that “Love is the most terrible thing 
in the world.” These words, said by 
Aldo Meyer in the book, are used 
in their most proper meaning with 
“terrible” referring to the unex- 
pressible . . . the soul-awing pres- 
ence of God. As West puts it in ex- 
plaining his objectives, “Where love 
has been, God has been.” 


| = REFERENCE TO this message of 
love which lies at the heart of the 
novel, the recent Broadway produc- 
tion of The Devil’s Advocate, as 
adapted by Dore Schary, occasioned 
severe problems for those who had 
read and admired the book, for 
somehow the soul of it had flown. 
Even with full cognizance of the 
fact that a play is a new work and 
need not tie itself slavishly to the 
source of its inspiration, many play- 
goers regretted the strange trans- 
mutation. 

When questioned on this, West 
said, “I think that Dore Schary has 
done an extremely competent, good 
structural job in putting The Devil’s 
Advocate on the stage. One might 
say of it, ‘A difficult job well done.’ ” 

He spoke of producer-playwright- 
director Schary’s great energy and 
integrity in the work at hand and, 
though he intimated that a great 
deal of the work’s inner symbolism 
had been lost in the process, he did 
not seem too overtly displeased at 
the prospect of handing his brain 
child over to the co-operative can- 
nibalism of the professional stage. 

In a sense, West seemed resigned 
to the obvious dilution of the play 





when he said, “When one has pro- 
duced a work in which one has 
totally expressed himself at the mo- 
ment of writing—when one has gone 
the limit of his talent at a given 
time without compromise, he can 
view something like this . . . a new 
work made from the essence of his, 
and become strangely disinvolved.” 
It is obvious to those who know 
both the book and the past works 
of Dore Schary that the ravishment 
of love—the searing pain and sacri- 
fice of Christian charity—is some- 
thing that completely escaped 
Schary in making the transition to 
the stage, for the central arena of 
the struggle—the question of divine 
love — its acceptance or rejection 
through the Cross (using the sym- 
bol of the olive tree) seems to have 
given way to peripheral values 
which themselves were downgraded 
into sentimentality and schmaltz. 
One can greet with considerable 
enthusiasm the promise of Morris 
West that he himself will handle 
the next dramatization of one of his 
works, for Schary has made things 
sticky indeed. As one lady was 
overheard to say on opening night 
of the play in Philadelphia, “The 
words are Catholic, but the accent’s 
right from Second Avenue. It’s 
Yiddish theater in cassocks!” As a 
matter of fact, West himself said 
that Schary had greeted him prior 
to the opening in Boston with the 
remarkably apt comment, meant 
only as~a witticism, “I’ve made 
Monsignor Meredith into a rabbi!” 
There is indeed a real problem in 
converting a work of this type to 
the conventions of the stage, for 
grace depicted onstage constitutés 
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by its very nature a dramatic fault. 
The deus ex machina of ancient 
Greece is a discredited piece of his- 
trionic equipment and this, of 
course, constitutes a serious barrier 
to the true revitalization of Chris- 
tian drama for, according to the 
currently held critical principles in 
the theater, God is denied the right 
to intervene in the affairs of men. 
Everything must be motivated from 
within the characters or operate 
on the level of natural probability. 
Grace strikes the audience of today 
as obtrusive and contrived. What 
they might accept in the privacy of 
their reading, where man can in- 
dulge his natural longing for some 
higher help, they cannot accept in 
the social intercourse of the theater: 
In the “temple of evidence,” as the 
theater has often been called, the 
bursting forth of divine grace, the 
so called “folly of the Cross” and 
the effusion of supernatural love are 
things that seem discordant in the 
purely sensory realm of the theater. 

In spite of the surface accept- 
ance of the dramatic adaptation of 
his “work of compassion,” West 
seems somewhat unmoved by the 
theater. He talks with barely hid- 
den disdain of the business of writ- 
ing a play. “With a play, one can 
be so diverted and perverted from 
what one is trying to say. With a 
book, you have it. It’s there and 
its exactly what you’ve set down— 
what you want to say. No one can 
change a word, a meaning. It’s your 
dossier, your voice and not the 
voices of a dozen others.” 


| THE RELATIVE failure of 
the play, the original book version 





MORRIS WEST, A WITNESS FOR COMPASSION 


of Advocate has focused a great 
deal of attention on this eloquent 
young author whose work Riley 
Hughes has characterized as repre- 
senting “the tough school” of Cath- 
olic novelists. The book has been a 
terrific commercial success and for 
this, quite naturally, its author 
seems greatly pleased. As he puts it, 
“The book was well received by 
Catholics all over the world, though 
it was roundly attacked by a small 
minority here and in Australia. It 
was heartily received in England 
and I received many wonderful let- 
ters ... many of these from priests. 
For a time it was banned in Ireland 
and in this,” he chuckled, “I take 
some small delight. Here in Amer- 
ica it was a selection of the Cath- 
olic Book Club.” 

He spoke with pleasure of the 
generally good critical reception the 
book received in the United States, 
though he manifested some amuse- 
ment at the priest-reviewer in one 
Catholic publication who spent 
three-quarters of his review quib- 
bling with the idea of the Vatican 
investigatiing an alleged “beato” of 
such dubious credentials. The re- 
viewer referred to, incidentally, dis- 
missed the book as mere “sex and 
sanctity.” 

It is inevitable that the works of 
Morris West will be somewhat con- 
troversial amongst Catholic critics 
and readers, for he subscribes to no 
theory of “safe, absolutely pruden- 
tial art.” There is a real digging to 
the root issues of man’s life on 
earth. Much of what he writes 
seems rather related to the work of 
Georges Bernanos. 

As a parallel, one might note the 


interesting analogy that can be 
drawn between Monsignor Blaise 
Meredith and the priest-hero of 
Bernanos’ Diary of a _ Country 
Priest. West shares with Bernanos 
the ability to see the priest as medi- 
ator between man and God and yet 
as a son of the people—one of them. 
He can see the priest as an instru- 
ment of God and yet as a frail and 
fallible human. 

This vision is rare and it is, per- 
haps, of no small value. It is rare 
because all too often the view of the 
priest found in literature is exclu- 
sively that of one set apart to lead, 
to dominate the people with the 
word of God, to lay burdens upon 
them. Instead of looking upon the 
priest as a human individual who is 
rooted in flesh and at the same time 
joined in a unique and supernatural 
way to Christ, much of our Cath- 
olic literature regards him as one 
who becomes dissociated from the 
laity as soon as he is touched with 
the chrism of priesthood. 

West’s dissenting view of the 
priesthood is valuable because it re- 
minds us—priest and layman alike 
—of the essential humanity of the 
priesthood—the beautiful reflection 
it gives of the unique union of the 
human and the divine in the first 
Priest, Christ Himself. We see this 
with Meredith, with the Cardinal, 
with Bishop Aurelio, with poor Fa- 
ther Anselmo and with Father Al- 
bertus in Backlash. 


Laws BerRNANOS, Morris West pre- 
serves in his work the fascination of 
mystery. One of the genuinely ex- 
citing things about art in any form 
is its unwillingness to be contained 





—to be measured or analyzed by 
any formula. Art transcends any 
sort of regularization and vaults be- 
yond the confines of reason, for it 
deals with God, whom man cannot 
hope to understand, and it deals 
with man, created in His image and 
likeness, an enigma too. In the 
world of art, two and two rarely 
make four. More often they make 
twenty-two or four hundred or four 
thousand. Art balloons beyond the 
modest reaches of the human mind 
and swells close to the stratosphere 
of the infinite. Morris West is not 
afraid of this commitment to the 
world of mystery. Of it he says: 


The faith you profess is a faith in mys- 
teries—a belief that there is a creator— 
a creative spirit Who, out of nothing, by 
a single creative act, called into being 
all that diversity of the cosmos, good and 
bad, which we now know. Curiously, the 
believer is the most prone of all to 
heresy—-the heresy of trying to define 
God by definition into the compass of a 
man’s brain. To set bounds to the power, 
the mercy or the wisdom of God. And 
this happens . . . not only to the laity 
in the Church, but to its ministers as 
well. Because it is a very human frailty 
to say, “I have the truth,” without ever 
truly understanding the enormous and 
terrible nature of the truth—and the 
enormous and terrible consequences of it. 


Bicone WEST MAY grow to be a 
remarkable—even perhaps monu- 
mental—Christian artist to irrigate 
our parched sensitivities in this cen- 
tury. Perhaps in a day where all 
seems to be measurable, contain- 
able, reduceable to a welter of sci- 
entific data, we have met another of 
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those great-souled men who can re- 
introduce us to mystery. He is one, 
endowed with technique and a real 
desire to create, who launches him- 
self out over the abyss of wonder- 
ment. He seeks no formulae—no 
neat syllogism. While trusting the 
human heart he mistrusts the hu- 
man mind and in his books he helps 
us draw near the banked fires of 
charity rather than presenting a 
small-souled universe neatly con- 
tained within the covers of a book. 

Charity, that frightening willing- 
ness to give without counting the 
cost, is something we turn away 
from in our selfishness. There is no 
earthly answer to its paradox and 
we tend to fear it and its implica- 
tions. 

It is not a little frightening 
to consider the explorations of 
Morris West’s thought—te wonder 
with Giacomo Nerone, to suffer with 
Nicky Black, to burn with Anne 
Louise de Sanctis. Compassion for 
them involves great questioning and 
launches us into the deep waters of 
mystery. Reading The Devil’s Ad- 
vocate with attention and reflection 
can be a frightening experience, for 
we humans are afraid of the dark. 
In West’s words, “Unless we see the 
Faith as . . . the room of partial 
dark before the great light, then we 
will never be humble enough to use 
it properly.” 

Morris West, Christian artist, has 
discovered what we all need to learn 
in this age of mechanics and tin- 
kerers—that there is more than 
one way to launch man into the 
heavens! 





Christian Perspectives: 





Robert T. Francoeur 


For Teilhard, 
No Flight from Time 


The trend that gained momentum with Darwin 


finds its apex in Teilhard. 


Paw WRITINGS IN the past hundred years have provoked such a 
wide variety of judgments as those of Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. 
His The Phenomenon of Man has been hailed by some reputable 
scholars as the most important book of the century while others 
have dismissed it as pure charlatanism. Some Catholics are con- 
vinced it is outright heresy; others regard it as a truly masterful 
vindication of the spiritual in a materialistic world. 

In France, The Phenomenon of Man has sold over 90,000 copies; 
in England and America, over 50,000 copies in two and a half 
years. In the five short years since Le Phénoméne humain was 
published in France, some five hundred articles and thirty books 
have been written about Teilhard and his thought. 

It seems to me that we can lay much of this furor and fuss to 
two basic causes. First of all, Teilhard has woven into a truly 
traditional synthesis of knowledge modes of expression and con- 
cepts that tend to give some readers the impression of an entirely 
“new gospel.” This, in itself, has been enough to cause real con- 
sternation and terror among the more conservative observers. 

Not nearly as explicit in his writings is a second factor. It is, 
however, latent in the implications, influence and repercussion his 
thought stirs up when an expert in almost any field of knowledge 
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examines it careiully. These reac- 
tions have run the gamut of emo- 
tion and sense and it will be a hun- 
dred years before we will be able to 
sift the diamonds of critical study 
from the rubble of nonsense. But 
even with this fact in mind and al- 
lowing for it, there is still a very 
disturbing element in some of these 
reactions which can be quite dan- 
gerous to the true progress of our 
understanding of this world of ours. 


‘Tuese Is A scene in Rodgers and 
Hammerstein’s The King and I 
where the puzzled King paces back 
and forth in his courtyard musing 
aloud to himself: 


When I was a boy, 
World was better spot; 
What was so was so, 
What was not was not. 
Now I am a man, 
World have changed a lot; 
Some things nearly so, 
Some things nearly not. 


The King’s remorse over his lost 
childhood when time did not exist, 
when there was little realization of 
past or future, when there was an 
eternal present in which everything 
“was so or not so,” is echoed in 
many tones today. We need not be 
experts in psychology to realize the 
danger of any such infantile regres- 
sion: the schizoid who climbs into 
a dream world and leaves behind the 
last link with reality, the immature 
adult who cannot stand the strain 
of a world where the definite is not 
always so definite. 

But there are also more socially 
acceptable patterns of this escape 
from time. Some moderns have con- 
sidered time as something we must 
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Some critics condemn Teilhard de Char- 
din as an inventor of “a new gospel.” Latent 
in their criticism is a nostalgia, a desire for 
regression, a craving to escape from time. 
Teilhard, however, views time as a passage 
to the infinite and speaks a language our 
contemporaries can understand. Father Rob- 
ert T. Francoeur of the Steubenville Diocese 
is professor of biology at Mt. St. Agnes Col- 
lege, Baltimore and editor of American 
Scholars on Teilhard (Helicon Press, 1961). 





flee and escape since it can lead us 
nowhere. We must either demolish 
it—petrify it, so to speak—or at 
least render it completely foreign to 
our consciousness. This may be only 
another face of the underground 
“angelism,” the Puritan Manichean 
in modern dress, for such a rebel- 
lion against time and the flow of 
finite moments is also a rebellion 
against man’s own finite nature as a 
creature. 

In the field of art and literature, 
this craving for an escape from time 
is very evident. In painting and 
sculpture the Cubist tries to capture 
all the angles, all the impressions, 
every possible view of a figure in the 
single instant of a canvas. Litera- 
ture offers many examples of escape 
mechanisms. Baudelaire claimed 
that “one must always be drunk. 
... In order not to feel the horrible 
burden of time that bruises your 
shoulders and bends you to the 
ground, you must get drunk inces- 
santly.” The “nevermore” of noc- 
turnal night was an obsession for 
Edgar Allan Poe. Nocturnal time 
is sO appealing because there is no 
distinction between one hour and 
another. Nocturnal time does not 
change or move, it is always the 
same, an eternal present. William 
Lynch, in Christ and Apollo: The 
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Dimensions of Literary Imagina- 
tion, cites many more examples, in- 
cluding Marcel Proust, Picasso, 
Descartes and Malraux. 


Ar PRESENT, Teilhard is at the 
apex of a trend in modern knowl- 
edge that gained real momentum 
with Charles Darwin. It was Dar- 
win who made us conscious of this 
element we call time. Even though 
fossils of great antiquity were 
known before Darwin, not even he 
nor his geologist friend, Charles 
Lyell, could understand the devas- 
tating discovery they made in bring- 
ing to light the antiquity of man. 
Man was no longer in a world of 
concentric spheres where all move- 
ment was cyclic, recurring and repe- 
titious. The cyclism of Aristotelian- 
Dantesian cosmology existed along 
with the pleromatic, “fullness of 
time” thought of the prophets and 
Christianity for nineteen centuries, 
but it was a symbiotic type of co- 
existence—two parallel lines, as it 
were. 

The world of nature is not evil in 
the eyes of Augustine but, fearing 
his early Manicheanism, he tries to 
ignore it since its redemption in 
Christ might indicate that it is truly 
evil. Even though this master of 

vhristian theology seems to place 
the Christian in the midst of history 
and time and even though he is one 
of the outstanding evolutionary 
thinkers of the early centuries, Au- 
gustine is more concerned with the 
development of the individual man 
than he is with the growth and his- 
tory of the world. Though many of 
the early Christian and pagan writ- 
ers speak of an evolving universe 
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blossoming in time, there is in their 
thought an underlying fundamental 
cyclism of an eternal return. The 
Augustinian tradition is still very 
much present in many lines of our 
Christian thought, though its vital- 
ity is on the downgrade. 

The world picture which Teilhard 
proposes incorporates the cyclism 
of the ancient pagans with the his- 
torical linear movement of Christian 
thought. In this synthesis both 
views are modified. To the cyclic 
view is added the factor of an ascent 
toward a goal: an ascending spiral. 
To the straight linear movement of 
Christianity and the original Dar- 
winian picture, Teilhard adds a 
branching tendency in which only 
the main shoot leads toward higher 





consciousness in a zigzag flow while 
the side branches end in stagnation 
and adaption. In his synthesis Teil- 
hard adapts the historical aspects 
of our Faith to the evolutionary di- 
mension and the “cyclism” of Toyn- 
bee. 


| * ALL OF Teilhard’s writings we 
find a constant reiteration of the 
concepts of movement, duration, de- 
velopment, time, process, axis of 
orientation, the unrolling of the uni- 
verse and evolution. This theme of 
time and the need to accept it are 
reiterated in very conceivable way. 
For Teilhard there is no escape from 
time nor is there any need to de- 
stroy, externalize or even redeem it. 
Time, for the Christian and Teil- 
hard, is a passage to the infinite; it 
must be explored in all its dimen- 
sions. It is the Jacob’s ladder each 
of us must climb, that each of us 
must make a part of our being so 
that it can become part of the whole 
Christ through us. Eternity is not 
a reward for patiently enduring the 
unbearable finiteness of time; it is 
rather the logical culmination, the 
Pleroma flowing out of time and 
through it. 

Even when we look at the highest 
form of contemplative prayer, we 
can see, beneath the externals of 
seemingly motionless rest, the 
height of activity. In The Divine 
Milieu, Teilhard recalls a scene in 
one of Robert Hugh Benson’s novels 
where a visionary comes upon a 
ruined abbey and finds a huddled 
contemplative around whom the 
whole universe seems to revolve. No 
matter what spiritual state he may 
be in the Christian is not at rest but 
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in motion because the ..< seeks 
is Himself Pure Act. 

I do not think I am stretching the 
point in mentioning this escape from 
time in relation to Teilhard in the 
context of some of the criticisms and 
remarks that have been made about 
his thought. As Claude Tresmon- 
tant notes in A Study of Hebrew 
Thought: 


There is such a thing as infantile nos- 
talgia for the primitive, for the undefined. 
There are those who regret that the 
primitive style should have developed 
and become explicated; that there is now 
a technical theology wielding metaphysi- 
cal arms. Periodically someone attempts 
the old venture over again: a return to 
the undefined, to the “primitive” Church. 
As though the developed tree were less 
faithful to itself than the seed, as though 
fidelity consisted in remaining a seed 
and not growing; as though not to develop 
and not to express itself were the seed’s 
fidelity and life; as though growth were 
a self-betrayal. In these fears there is a 
desire for regression; it is one of the in- 
fantile diseases that will remain a per- 
manent temptation for the Church. New- 
man writes: “One cause of corruption 
in religion is the refusal to follow the 
course of doctrine as it moves on, and an 
obstinacy in the notions of the past.” 


ie SURVEYING SOME of the more im- 
portant reactions to Teilhard de 
Chardin, Nicolas Corte ranks them 
in two groupings, the “critics” and 
the “sympathetic voices.” Although 
this may be a little dangerous as a 
generalization, it is, as Corte sees it 
(Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, His 
Life and Spirit, Macmillan, 1960), 
only that with some readers of The 
Phenomenon “the final effect comes 
out as largely negative, in the sense 
that objections seem to outweigh 
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’ 


the praise,’ 
thetic voices 


while with the sympa- 


the final effect will be clearly positive, 
in the sense that although they modify 
their admiring approval with reservations 
very much like those [of the critics], 
these reservations are only on a lower 
level. When you add it up, there is not, 
perhaps, a very great distance between 
the two positions, but only, to put it 
thus, a change in perspective. 


Many noted scholars in different 
fields have offered their opinions and 
impressions of Teilhard and his 
thought. For the most part, these 
views have been seriously and 


thoughtfully proposed for our con- 
sideration. “The book will be for 
everyone an occasion for reflection, 
for meditation, for restatement, for 


saying where one stands; this can 
only contribute to the advancement 
of the very serious questions which 
it tackles,” as Nicolas Corte so 
rightly claims. These impressions 
range from the quite unfavorable re- 
sponses of G. P. Boscio and Louis 
Cognet, to the “uncommitted” posi- 
tions of Martin Cyril D’Arcy (The 
Meaning and Matter of History) 
and Professor Josef Pieper (who is 
very interested but also “very slow 
to write”), over into the more sym- 
pathetic appraisals of Claude Tres- 
montant (Pierre Teilhard de Char- 
din: His Thought, Helicon, 1959) 
Gustave Weigel, Claude Cuenot 
(son of the famous biologist Lucien 
Cuenot) and others. 

Corte is perhaps too generous 
when he assumes that this book will 
be “for everyone” an occasion for 
reflection. Some of the more violent 
and bombastic reactions to Teilhard 


and The Phenomenon of Man show 
that neither the man nor his book 
have been, for some readers, the oc- 
casion “for reflection, for medita- 
tion, for restatement.” Most of the 
criticism by what we might term the 
more conservative readers has done 
much in bringing out the flaws and 
shortcomings of Teilhard’s thought. 
The reserve of such scholars as 
Pieper and D’Arcy will also be of 
tremendous value in advancing our 
understanding of the very problems 
posed by Teilhard and for which he 
offers only tentative solutions. 


Bo: CAN WE honestly say that the 
following statements have the same 
purpose or value? 


In Teilhard de Chardin, and the sud- 
den rage for him, we see re-enacted one 
of the saddest delusions of history: the 
delusion that if one accepts all the 
fashions and quirks and catchwords of 
one’s day and strives to insert abiding 
principles into this trivial kaleidoscope of 
intellectual fads, one somehow brings 
truth into the market place. . . . An old 
story: as old as the Docetists with their 
acceptably unincarnated Christ. ...A 
new story, too, as new as the beatnik min- 
ister in California who calls Christ ““Dad- 
dy-o,” new as Norman Vincent Peale’s 
hygienic platitudes. .. . I say it’s syrup 


‘and to hell with it” (National Review, 


Dec. 3, 1960). 


Or the conclusions to this same 
review of the Divine Milieu: 


From the messy world of human con- 
flict, love, hate, we are asked to return 
to the simple ideal of a Disney nature- 
short: admire God in the wonders of na- 
ture, where we live “among myriads of 
stars, without, alas, being aware of their 
immensity.” The answer to all our prob- 
lems is to consider “the industry of the 





bees as they make honey from the juices 
scattered in many flowers.” This Polly- 
anna [Teilhard] in rapture over pollen, 
trying to jack up our awe for the stars 
by measuring them, has no awe for the 
‘majestic struggle of man. It is a 
tawdry substitute he brings — cold 
schemes, scientific laboratories, a sexless 
love of stars and flowers. 


Reading such comments, the 
scene of the puzzled King of Siam 
comes to mind again: “When I was 
a boy, world was better place.” 

The conclusion to one review 
(Dominicana, Fall, 1960) of The 
Phenomenon reports in much the 
same vein that: 


In spite of widespread nonprofessional 
enthusiasm for The Phenomenon’s novel 
attempt to give evolution a spiritualistic 
and teleological interpretion, professional 
philosophers call it bad philosophy, pro- 
fessional theologians call it bad theology, 
professional poets call it bad poetry, pro- 
fessional scientists call it bad (mystical, 
which is worse) science, and whatever its 
rhetorical advantage, professional dia- 
lecticians call it impossible dialogue. 


Looking over the men on the Gen- 
eral and Scientific Committees re- 
sponsible for the publication of Teil- 
hard’s numerous writings, we find 
such scholars as Dr. George B. Bar- 
bour, Louis and Maurice de Brog- 
lie, Abbé Henri Breuil, André 
George, Sir Julian Huxley, G. H. R. 
Koenigswald, Sir Wilfred LeGros 
Clark, Jean Piveteau, George Gay- 
lord Simpson, Dr. Helmut de Terra, 
Arnold Toynbee, Professor Van 
Riet Lowe, Albert Vandel, André 
Malraux and Jean Wahl. “No pro- 
fessional scientist no profes- 
sional philosopher,” etc., etc.? 

The London Tablet (May 7, 


’ 
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1960) ran a dialogue “on reading 
Teilhard de Chardin,” in which we 
find this cutting comment: 


For one thing must be made unam- 
biguously clear: the pretence that this 
is a scientific treatise is so transparently 
untenable that one is tempted to consider 
the possibility of Teilhard’s active disin- 
genuousness—one is tempted, but only 
for a moment, for it is equally trans- 
parent that he was the victim of his own 
hypnotic powers, the mouthpiece of his 
own daemon. That swollen rapture, that 
incessant shrill excitement and tedious 
sensationalism, are the product of con- 
viction and not of calculation, and the 
more seductive for that reason. ... In 
the swoon induced by turgidly suggestive 
writing like this (which I suspect most 
people would resist if it appeared in an 
advertisement for bath-salts or brandy) 
it is hardly likely that any thoughts 
could be distinguished. 


A little less favorable is the con- 
clusion to an article in the Homi- 
letic and Pastoral Review of May 
1960: “He has been too much influ- 
enced by elements of modern 
thought irreconciliable with Cath- 
olic doctrine. . . . It is, alas, ambi- 
guity by design.” And the essence 


‘ of the Divinitas comment (April 


1958) is hardly less critical: “a 
maximum of seduction coinciding 
with a maximum of aberration.” 


One MIGHT BE tempted to put these 
views down as the responses of con- 
servative minds, but it might be 
more accurate to describe them as 
ultraconservatives, or even better, 


as “reactionaries.” These writers 
have reacted to the message of Teil- 
hard with great vehemence. Yet, 
obvious in the remarks quoted 
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above, is more than an ordinary 
negative reaction. There is no true 
vitality in their remarks, no serious 
approach to the difficult task of 
evaluating and appreciating the 
thought of Teilhard. They only 
condemn. 

The normal signs of the growth 
stressed by Newman and Suhard 
are constructiveness and creative- 
ness, the desire to “be fruitful and 
multiply, fill the earth and subdue 
it,” to break new ground and explore 
undeveloped facets of thought. It 
is not a healthy sign of a vigorous 
intellectual life to hide from the 
new vistas opened up by modern 
science, no matter how startling or 
“novel” they may first appear. If 
there is truth in these vistas, we 
must find it; if error, we must cor- 
rect or restate it. But in either case 
we must move forward. The “reac- 
tionary” reacts against Teilhard and 
offers no alternative answer to the 
problems Teilhard raises: “I say it’s 
syrup and to hell with it.” 

Addressing the twenty-ninth Gen- 
eral Congregation of the Society of 
Jesus Pope Pius XII stressed this 
fact: “Those who deal with doctrine 
must express themselves in such 
ways, both in word and writings, 
that our contemporaries shall un- 
derstand and listen.” This advice 
Teilhard attempted to follow. He 


may not have been a complete suc- 
cess but at least he acted. 

The infantile nostalgia for the 
primitive mentioned by Tresmon- 
tant, the refusal to follow the course 
of knowledge as it moves onward 
and an obstinacy in the notions of 
the past which Newman claims is 
one important factor in all heresy, 
or more generally, the flight from 
time and history itself, are points 
which seem to play a large role in 
some of the more violent and bom- 
bastic criticism of Teilhard. The 
controversy about Teilhard is often 
bedeviled, according to E. I. Wat- 
kin, “by a confusion between two 
utterly different judgments: (1) I, 
this particular reader or reviewer, 
do not find his approach or treat- 
ment helpful—to me; and (2) they 
are not perfectly orthodox. The 
former negative in no way implies 
the latter.” (The Tablet, June 11, 
1960.) 

The answer to the problem and 
controversy over Teilhard de Char- 
din is not easy, nor is there any 
ready-made solution. It will take 
patient, serious, honest and cour- 
ageous study along with the pru- 
dence of a Solomon to separate the 
wheat from the chaff. But the re- 
sults thus far obtained clearly indi- 
cate that the effort is well worth- 
while. 


Next Month 


An excerpt from the forthcoming 


Dialogue with Teilhard de Chardin 


by Olivier Rabut, O.P. 





James J. Graham 


Discrimination in 
Labor Unions 


Federal legislation may fill the need for “a major 


offensive” against discrimination in organized labor. 


I, THE SUMMER of 1959, A. Philip Randolph, himself a Negro and 
a vice president of the AFL-CIO, called upon the leadership of the 
Federation to wage war against racial discrimination among its 
affiliates. “Negro unionists,” said Randolph, “want more than the 
piecemeal settlement of cases of discrimination by trade unions 
here or there. They want a major, systematic offensive . . . against 
the whole concept of discrimination in the labor movement” (Busi- 
ness Week, July 9, 1960, p. 79.) 

To date the leadership has not responded to the challenge and 
indications are they probably never will. In fact, Randolph’s re- 
marks were made at the long-delayed formation of the Negro Amer- 
ican Trade Union Council, a pressure group within the AFL-CIO, 
and in itself a sad admission that Negro unionists have finally lost 
faith in the willingness or ability of the white leadership to move 
against discrimination on a broad front. 

The explanation for labor’s inertia in this area has its roots in 
the particular character of American trade unionism. Unlike simi- 
lar movements in Britain and on the Continent, our unions have 
never sought to reform the structure of the economic system or the 
structure of society. Their objectives, by and large, have been 
limited to the immediate economic gains of the members as union 
members or as part of the national work force. As a result, Ameri- 
can trade unionism has always lacked a deep, moral tone or, if you 
will, a sense of social idealism. 

Seldom do we hear American labor leaders, with the exception 
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of James B. Carey, Walter Reuther 
and a few others, whose eloquence 
is out of all proportion to their 
actual influence in the Federation, 
address themselves with passion to 
the large social issues of the day. 
The Federation itself has been 
dominated since the merger in 1956 
by the more numerous and more 
conservative AFL craft unions. Con- 
sequently, while the AFL-CIO pro- 
fesses adherence to progressive prin- 
ciples and supports most “liberal” 
legislation, it and its affiliates do not 
stray far from their primary objec- 
tive of advancing the material wel- 
fare of their members. The elimina- 
tion of racial barriers to union 
membership and/or employment 
frequently collides head-on with 
this objective. 

Delegates to the first AFL-CIO 
Convention in 1956 did adopt a 
strongly worded proposal to elimi- 
nate corruption and racial discrimi- 
nation in their unions. They took 
little immediate action, however, 
beyond resolving that thencefor- 
ward every collective bargaining 
agreement entered into by the affi- 
liates would contain a nondiscrimi- 
nation clause. Shortly thereafter, 
the Federation established a rather 
weak Civil Rights Committee. In 
1958, James B. Carey, President of 
the International Union of Electri- 
cal Workers, resigned as first chair- 
man of the Committee because of its 
lack of vigor in pursuing its objec- 
tives. Since then, the Committee 
has shown some progress, particu- 
larly in persuading the affiliated in- 
ternational unions and some state 
organizations to set up their own 
Civil Rights Committees. However, 


The building trades unions have promised 
to do all in their power to ban discrimina- 
tion against Negroes. George Meany has 
praised them for this pledge but James J. 
Grahom claims that a major offensive is 
needed to end discrimination in labor, espe- 
cially because the AFL-CIO Civil Rights 
Committee seems to be apathetic. Mr. 
Graham outlines the form this major offen- 
sive may take. He is a (trial) attorney in 
the New York City regional office of the 
National Labor Relations Board but the 
views expressed herein are his own and do 
not necessarily reflect the official policy of 
the NLRB. 





the total performance, to date, of 
the Federation’s Civil Rights Com- 
mittee seems to justify the cynical 
comment of one observer that its 
major function is to create a liberal 
public relations image. A Bureau of 
National Affairs study of collective 
bargaining agreements in effect in 
mid-1960 shows that only twenty- 
two per cent prohibit discrimination 
based on race, religion, color or na- 
tional origin. 


Gane MEAny, President of the 
AFL-CIO, probably has accom- 
plished more, by personal interven- 
tion, to eradicate individual in- 
stances of discrimination than has 


the Committee. For instance, 
Meany last summer defied a lily- 
white building trades local in Wash- 
ington, D. C. by urging stiffer 
enforcement of the nondiscrimina- 
tion clause in government contracts. 
This clause, incidentally, does not 
bind unions, so that a contractor 
must often face the dilemma of 
either disobeying the law or suffer- 
ing reprisals by his union. Signifi- 
cantly, perhaps, the contractors in- 
volved in the Washington case 





agreed to hire Negroes but declared 
that none of the Negro applicants 
were “qualified.” 

The Federation, with Meany in 
the vanguard, has also succeeded in 
eradicating ‘“‘whites-only” clauses 
from the constitutions and by-laws 
of all the affiliated unions except the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Engineers. 

The publicity accorded Meany’s 
efforts has tended to create a false 
impression of progress actually 
made in eradicating racial discrimi- 
nation. True, removal of the offend- 
ing clauses represents a necessary 
first step, but it is questionable 
whether Negroes benefit more than 
AFL-CIO public relations. Since in 
the ordinary scheme of things, em- 
ployment precedes union member- 
ship, it is no consolation to a non- 
white to know that a union has no 
constitutional objection to his mem- 
bership, when the union effectively 
prevents him from working in its 
jurisdiction. On this score, it is 
noteworthy that those unions which 
traditionally barred Negroes from 
membership (twenty per cent of all 
unions as late as ten years ago) are 
also those which exercise a tight 
control over employment. The Rail- 
road Brotherhoods, the Building 
Trades Unions and the Machinists, 
for example, not only refer job ap- 
plicants, they alone or in conjunc- 
tion with management pass on the 
applicants’ qualifications for work 
or for entrance into an apprentice- 
ship-training program. In addition, 
many of their collective bargaining 
agreements also require foremen 
to become or remain union mem- 
bers. 
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Unmiox OFFICIALS WHO will discuss 
the problem usually take the follow- 
ing positions: (a) trade unions are 
probably more enlightened on race 
than other segments of society; (b) 
most local unions are autonomous, 
hence beyond the control of inter- 
national officials and (c) all unions 
are voluntary organizations, like the 
Elks, and should be free of any 
regulation. 

Without doubt, no international 
union has nearly the same control 
over an affiliate as a corporation has 
over a wholly owned subsidiary. The 
AFL-CIO, admittedly, has even less 
coercive power. But it is difficult to 
believe that officials who have grown 
old in their jobs could not by per- 
sonal persuasion institute necessary 
reforms. Their silence suggests that 
many leaders are not willing to en- 
danger their enormous prestige by 
endorsing a politically explosive is- 
sue like job equality. 

It is also true that trade unions 
are more progressive on this score 
than most corporations. At least 
almost all unions have rejected dis- 
crimination in theory if not in prac- 
tice. Not so the business world. But 
there is a large difference. American 
trade unionism has always assumed 
the stance of David versus Goliath, 
the underdog forever seeking to 
right economic imbalance. Conse- 
quently, our unions have enjoyed, at 
least until fourteen years ago, a 
great deal of support in Congress, 
state legislatures and “liberal” or- 
ganizations. It is with poor grace, 
therefore, that unionists compare 
their social achievements with cor- 
norations. 

For the same reasons, the retort 
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that a union is a voluntary organi- 
zation strikes a hollow note. Con- 
sider that most states permit a 
union to negotiate union-security 
clauses in their collective bargaining 
agreements. Consider also the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board’s 
“contract-bar” rules which, for the 
sake of industrial stability, frustrate 
the desires of perhaps all of the em- 
ployees in a bargaining unit, except 
during a limited period in the life 
of the agreement. The Elks cer- 
tainly do not enjoy these protec- 
tions. 

A more tenable explanation for 
AFL-CIO backwardness in this area 
rests on the theory that labor must 
maintain a united front against its 
enemies. This accounts for labor’s 
opposition to periodic legislative at- 
tempts to force all unions to admit 
nonwhites into membership. No 
doubt there are sound, practical ob- 
jections to such legislation; perhaps, 
it might further hinder Southern 
locals in their organizing efforts. 
But even so, some cynicism is justi- 
fied. Has a principle been sacrificed 
to short-term expediency? 


Lassoe’s FRIENDS IN Congress regu- 
larly fail to distinguish deserving 
unions from the other kind. In 1959, 
Congress singled out the building 
trades (in the construction indus- 
try) for large exemptions from Lan- 
drum-Griffin and the then current 
NLRB law. As a result, the BTUs, 
described by Herbert Hill, labor sec- 
retary of the NAACP, as the peren- 
nial “citadel of anti-Negro discrimi- 
nation,” actually came out ahead on 
supposedly anti-union legislation. 
But more. Congress may yet pass 


the so-called “common situs picket- 
ing” bill; this bill will overrule some 
of the secondary-boycott prohibi- 
tions of the Labor Management Re- 
lations Act. 

The proposal has some merit, of 
course. Construction unions do face 
problems that are unique to that 
industry. But their members do en- 
joy wage scales which put them on 
an economic plane far removed from 
the mass of trade unionists. Fur- 
thermore, one effect of the new leg- 
islation will be to permit a union to 
picket a nonunion contractor who 
has hired Negro or Puerto Rican 
plumbers or electricians, for exam- 
ple, who are barred from mem- 
bership in the picketing union. 
Conceivably, once the employer 
capitulated, he might be forced to 
discharge his employees not for be- 
ing nonunion — this would violate 
the LMRA—but because they did 
not graduate from the union’s ap- 
prenticeship training program! 

Incidentally, Congressman Adam 
Clayton Powell, the new Chairman 
of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, has promised to in- 
quire into discrimination in the 
building trades during the hearings 
on the “common situs picketing” 
bill. 

Discrimination does not by any 
means run riot in the labor move- 
ment. Some unions, especially the 
United Packing House Workers, the 
IUE, the United Auto Workers and 
some others have been heroic in 
their efforts to secure job equality. 
But on the other hand, it is fair to 
state that the “pockets” of discrimi- 
nation are larger than most union- 
ists care to admit. The building 





trades sector alone illustrates some 
broad patterns of discrimination. 

According to Philip Randolph, 
“Racial discrimination is practiced 
by building trades unions in prac- 
tically every community (of the 
country) varying in intensity from 
community to community and from 
local to local.” Precise figures are 
not available, except perhaps in the 
South, to show the extent of Negro 
membership in building trades 
unions or those employed in the 
construction industry. Inquirers are 
frequently met with the pious re- 
frain, “We don’t maintain records 
based on race.” Interested agencies 
such as New York State Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination 
(SCAD), NAACP and the Urban 
League have generaly found BTU 
officials unco-operative on the ques- 
tion of discrimination in _ their 
unions. However, some figures are 
available which support the charges 
of racial discrimination. 

The New York Urban League has 
sought unsuccessfully for several 
years to procure from building and 
metal trades unions in New York 
City their objective standards, if 
any, for entrance into apprentice- 
ship-training programs. Many un- 
ions prefer to keep their standards 
vague for selfish reasons. It is, for 
example, no secret that at least 
three BTU locals in New York City, 
as a matter of official policy, either 
give preference to sons of members 
or require that a candidate be spon- 
sored by a relative in the union. 
(Shades of Southern election laws!) 

New York and seventeen other 
states have enacted legislation pro- 
hibiting racial discrimination by 
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employers and unions. Most of 
them, like New York, have also es- 
tablished enforcement agencies. 


Ay PRESENT, THERE is no federal 
legislation in this area. However, 
Section 8(b) (2) of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, as 
amended by Taft-Hartley in 1947, 
has some indirect application to the 
problem. Section 8(b) (2)  pro- 
hibits a union from using a union- 
security agreement to cause an em- 
ployee’s discharge for any other rea- 
son than nonpayment of dues or 
initiation fees. The legislative his- 
tory of 8(b) (2) shows that the late 
Senator Robert A. Taft feared some 
unions would use a union-security 
clause, as they did closed-shop 
agreements under the Wagner Act, 
to cause employers to bar Negroes 
from employment. 

Except for Section 8(b) (2), the 
National Labor Relations Board, 
administering the Act, has no juris- 
diction over acts of racial discrimi- 
nation. A fairly recent decision will 
illustrate Board practice in this 
area. In Intracoastal Terminal, Inc. 
(125 NLRB 31) (1960) an em- 
ployer was held to have violated 
Section 8(a) (3) by reducing the 
wages of his Negro employees below 
the level of their white co-workers. 
The employer argued that race con- 
siderations alone motivated him (an 
adequate defense, if true) but the 
Board found instead that the em- 
ployer sought primarily to penalize 
the Negroes for their union sympa- 
thies and thus the employer’s ac- 
tions tended to discourage union 
membership within the meaning of 
Section 8(a) (3) of the Act. 
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Section 8(b) (2) also prohibits a 
union from causing an employer to 
discriminate against his employees 
in violation of Section 8(a) (3). 
The Board has traditionally inter- 
preted this portion of 8(b) (2) 
rather strictly, the theory being that 
if the employer’s conduct, standing 
alone, would not violate Section 
8(a) (3), the union’s participation 
will not render the transaction ille- 
gal for either party. 

Under the representation provi- 
sions of the Act, however, the Board 
does have the power to decertify or 
refuse to certify a union as a bar- 
gaining agent if it fails to represent 
equally all of the employees in the 
unit regardless of race. 

The Board has never exercised 
this power probably because of the 
difficulties involved in determining 
whether a union, which must of 
necessity be permitted a great deal 
of discretion to be an effective bar- 
gaining agent, has discriminated 
against Negroes. In a 1943 decision, 
the Board entertained “grave 
doubts” as to whether a union which 
denied membership to Negroes 
could fairly represent them in a 
mixed bargaining unit. To date the 
Board has not advanced beyond this 
position (although it is perhaps 
significant that the Board also noted 
in the instant case that racial dis- 
crimination was then contrary to 
national policy in the war effort). 
At the present time, the NLRB ap- 
parently will not presume that a 
labor union has violated its statu- 
tory duty to give fair representa- 
tion if it excludes racial minorities 
from membership or if it establishes 
“separate but equal” locals. 


Vecuwrany ACTION BY the AFL- 
CIO would probably be more effec- 
tive than any legislation in this mat- 
ter of eliminating discrimination. 

As noted above, the leadership 
need only utilize their powers of 
persuasion to institute broad re- 
forms of hiring practices and ap- 
prenticeship programs. They could 
also prove their sincerity by asking 
their respective unions to toll sen- 
iority provisions on behalf of Negro 
workers covered by their agree- 
ments. This last proposal, or varia- 
tions thereof, is the only equitable 
way to remedy many years of exclu- 
sion. In the light of the vast amount 
of discrimination endured by Negro 
unionists, it is sheer hypocrisy for 
the leadership to plead that such 
limited measures actually discrimi- 
nate against whites. 

The AFL-CIO leadership has not, 
however, indicated even a need for 
a “major, systematic offensive” 
against discrimination. For instance, 
a recent speech by President George 
Meany in March, 1960 praising the 
building trades for their promise “to 
do everything in your power” to 
correct instances of racial bias does 
not augur well for meaningful re- 
form. Despite the threat of large- 
scale disaffection by Negro union- 
ists, and the possibility of correc- 
tive legislation, it is a safe guess 
that the AFL craft unions and a 
“laissez-faire” philosophy will con- 
tinue to stifle serious action by the 
Federation on the race question. 

Federal legislation may well be 
the answer. A Fair Employment 
Practices Commission, organized 
along the lines of the National La- 
bor Relations Board, would cer- 





tainly be the swiftest and most ef- 
ficient means of attacking the prob- 
lem on a national scale. It would 
have the enormous psychological ad- 
vantage, unavailable to state or- 
ganizations or private groups, of ef- 
fectuating a national policy against 
discrimination in employment. The 
last FEPC, instituted by President 
Roosevelt as a war measure, labored 
under considerable handicaps but 
managed to permanently remove 
many race barriers in employment. 
Then, too, the climate today is more 
favorable to the idea. 

An FEPC modeled on the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board would 
have more immediate coercive power 
than the wartime FEPC, while at 
the same time due process would 
be guaranteed. Employers and un- 
ions would suffer only slight harass- 
ment from cranks, etc. if an FEPC 
official, like the General Counsel of 
the NLRB, acting through regional 
directors, had authority to dismiss 
unfounded charges after a routine 
investigation. Such an FEPC, ad- 
ministering a relatively uncompli- 
cated statute, would also be able to 
render speedier decisions than the 
NLRB. 


F asuane TO CREATE an FEPC, Con- 
gress could, nevertheless, attack cer- 
tain aspects of the problem effec- 
tively by expanding the powers 
conferred upon the Secretary of La- 
bor in the “Labor-Management Re- 
porting and Disclosure Act of 1959.” 
(Landrum-Grifin Amendments, 
Titles I-VI). Landrum-Griffin for 
the first time provided for federal 
regulation of internal union affairs. 

Unlike the NLRB which must 
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confine itself to the employment re- 
lationship, the secretary of labor is 
charged with the protection of cer- 
tain rights of union members as 
members, and the supervision of 
trusteeships and internal union 
elections. The secretary could easily 
extend his jurisdiction to include 
antidiscrimination measures with- 
out violating the spirit or the effec- 
tiveness of the 1959 legislation. 

Congress might simply amend the 
“Disclosure” Act to proscribe dis- 
crimination based on nepotism, 
amicism, race, religious or ethnic 
background, in the operation of hir- 
ing halls and apprenticeship-train- 
ing programs. Congress might also, 
but with more difficulty, proscribe 
racial, religious or ethnic barriers to 
union membership. 

The secretary of labor should re- 
ceive a great deal of discretion in 
enforcing such provisions. He might, 
for example: (a) require from trade 
unions (and employers, if neces- 
sary) objective criteria for hiring 
hall referrals, etc., (b) require 
unions and employers to take posi- 
tive measures to remedy flagrant 
cases of past discrimination. 

Using the office of the secretary 
of labor as a vehicle for racial-re- 
form legislation would be easier to 
realize than an FEPC. The proposal 
should appeal, at least in logic, to 
those Congressmen who voted for 
Landrum - Griffin. Finally, though 
limited in scope, the proposal would 
pave the way for the creation of an 
FEPC, which is the only answer to 
the need for a “major . . . offensive 
against the whole concept of dis- 
crimination in the labor movement.” 

Racial] discrimination in unions 
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vilifies the great Judaeo-Christian 
concept of the equality of men. It 
makes a mockery of the abstract 
principles, justice among them, 
which most unions profess to prac- 
tice, and may eventually damage 
the moral prestige of the AFL-CIO 
beyond repair. 

Society has an even greater stake 
in the elimination of this type of 
discrimination than the Federation. 
Society needs the services of quali- 


fied Negroes in all fields of en- 
deavor. In addition, society cannot 
afford to suffer the social and moral 
disorders that must result from 
practices which doom competent 
Negroes to lifetimes of unskilled or 
semiskilled labor. Ironically, we may 
have reached a point in our civiliza- 
tion where a Negro youth has less 
difficulty becoming a lawyer or a 
doctor than in becoming a journey- 
man plumber or an electrician. 
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DEBORAH WEBSTER 


“ AVE Maria Lane,” I told her, 
“And Paternoster Row 
Meet at Amen Corner”; 
And we went to see them so. 


How could I not have known of 
That atheist bomb that plunged 
To leave our prayers and their Amen 
Erased and expunged? 


O self-conceit of Here and Now! 
O pride of temporality 

That takes its crass and blasphemous 
Non fiats for finality! 

Nor guesses the eternal 
Order of spirituality, 


Where Paternoster Row 
Forever and again 

Meets at Amen Corner 
With Ave Maria Lane. 





Ecumenics: 





Eva-Marie Jung 


Pastor Lackmann’s 
Way to Unity 


He feels that the Reformation has not fulfilled 


its function of renewing Catholic Christianity. 


‘Tus NAME OF the Protestant pastor Max Lackmann is already 
familiar to readers of THE CATHOLIC WorLp from my article on 
“Die Sammlung” (“The Gathering”), a new German movement 
of Protestant theologians and laymen which “set out to gather to- 
gether and to deepen all the Catholic elements which still exist in 
the Evangelical Church” (see “A Second Oxford Movement?” THE 
CaTHOLIC Wor Lp, October, 1957). The Gathering has the purpose 
of going beyond the Protestant spirit in the Evangelical Church 
back to the original Catholic elements and so reforming the Church 
from within. Dean Asmussen is the spiritual head of the Gathering. 
Pastor Lackmann wrote its circular letters. But two years ago the 
Evangelical Church in Germany deposed Lackmann from his 
office as pastor and teacher of religion because of his Catholic ten- 
dencies, declaring them incompatible with the official doctrine of 
the Evangelical Church. Lackmann, however, does not recognize 
this condemnation and still considers himself “invested with ecclesi- 
astical office” and “bound in love to the Evangelical Church.” But 
the measure taken against him was partly his own doing, because 
of his indefatigable activity as a publicist, his courageous sermons 
and lectures and the liturgical innovations he introduced into his 
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parishes near Soest in Westphalia, 
where he still lives with his family 
today. 

He has always been a fighter. At 
the time of the Nazis, he was sent 
to a concentration camp as a mem- 
ber of the “Confessional Church.” 
In 1956 he came to the fore with his 
book Cry for Help for the Church 
from the Church (Hilferuf aus der 
Kirche fiir die Kirche). In this book 
he invited the Evangelical Church 
to examine again thoroughly “its 
dogmatic foundations, comparing 
them with the word of God, with its 
own doctrinal tradition and with the 
Christian testimony of the truth 
borne by the Roman Catholic and 
the Orthodox Churches” if it does 
not wish to renounce itself and its 
divine mission. He then drew up 
ten theses which, like those that 
Luther put on the door of Witten- 
berg cathedral, condemn the alleged 
errors of present doctrinal teaching. 

The theses begin with a solemn 
accusation: “It is an error of faith 
and doctrine. . . .” denouncing Prot- 
estant doctrinal errors and refuting 
them with Sacred Scripture and 
“Catholic doctrine,” conceived as 
the common tradition of all Chris- 
tian Churches. In his opinion, the 
root of all Protestant errors is lack 
of understanding of the Incarnation 
and the consequent failure to esteem 
highly enough the function of man 
in the economy of the Redemption. 
Lackmann considers that the Re- 
formation has not yet fulfilled its 
function of “renewing Catholic 
Christianity as the guardian of 
Catholic and apostolic truth” and 
he affirms that it is necessary to 
continue the Reformation. 
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In March, Evangelical Pastor Max Lack- 
mann’s League for reunion of Catholics and 
Protestants held its first annual convention 
near Hersfeld, Germany. The program of 
the League does not urge individual conver- 
sions to Catholicism but brands Christian 
disunity “a sin and a scandal” and seeks cor- 
porate unity. Eva-Marie Jung, Ph.D., has 
written for us on Una Sancta, Die Sammlung 
and other ecumenical subjects. 





| THEOLOGICAL VIEWS 
continued to develop, drawing ever 
nearer to the Catholic position. In 
1959 he wrote in his book Catholic 
Unity and Augsburg Confession 
(Katholische Einheit und Augs- 
burger Konfession) “that by their 
historical - ecclesiastical origin and 
their ecumenical-Catholic responsi- 
bility, the two confessions were 
made for each other by Our Lord, in 
fact, dependent upon each other. 
. .. What unites them both will be 
the Catholic truth, which is one, and 
wishes the Church to be one.” He 
concluded that the Augsburg Con- 
fession, the first Lutheran symbol 
(1530) “intended to preserve the 
unity of the existing Western Cath- 
olic Church and to serve the Roman 
Catholic Church with a constructive 
and edifying contribution to the un- 
derstanding of the apostolic Gospel 
and to apostolic efficaciousness.” 
Attention should be drawn to the 
fact, however, that Lackmann dis- 
tinguishes between Protestantism 
and Evangelism, between the evan- 
gelical intentions of the Reforma- 
tion, which he accepts, and the 
historical development of Protestant- 
ism, which he rejects, and between 
the Evangelical Church and evan- 
gelical Christianity. This distinc- 
tion affords him the possibility and 





the justification for remaining in the 
Evangelical Church. 

In reply to his deposition by the 
Evangelical Church in Germany, 
Lackmann wrote a long book of 600 
pages, “Credo Ecclesiam Catholi- 
cam” with the deliberately para- 
doxical subtitle, “Evangelical Con- 
fession against Protestantism’”’ 
(Evangelisches Bekenntnis gegen 
den Protestantismus): 


This book is my answer. Thus I leave 
behind me, with a heavy heart, but com- 
forted, the stage of the “Cry for Help” 
(his first book). I no longer ask for help. 
I do not present other theses for discus- 
sion. Invested as I am with an ecclesias- 
tical office in Luthern evangelical Chris- 
tendom, I am taking personally a deci- 
sion in which I invite my evangelical 
confréres and coreligionists to join. .. . 
Do not let ourselves be deceived by be- 
guiling meetings or declarations of ec- 
clesiastical congresses or ecumenical con- 
ferences. This official and organized 
Protestantism can no longer be a bul- 
wark of God, founded on the Word and 
on the profession of truth, against apos- 
tasy and indifference, against the rising 
tide of secularization. It is a door open 
to Christ’s enemies and to the forces of 
destruction in the midst of the Catholic 
Church. Protestantism does not lead to 
the Church as “a pillar and foundation of 
truth,” on the contrary it leads away from 
it and abandons evangelical Christendom, 
and the evangelical patrimony, to ruin 
and destruction. . . . A Christian should 
have nothing to do with this Protestant- 
ism. It is simply a sin, a sin against God, 
a sin against His Church, a sin against 
unbelievers and against the world that 
has to be called to faith. Today Protes- 
tantism must have the courage to admit 
all this and to act accordingly. . .. We do 
not need to reform Protestantism, we 
have to go beyond it. . . . Only in this way 
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can the original aim of the Reformation 
be achieved, to become and to remain a 
Catholic and apostolic Church in the com- 
munity of the Roman Catholic Mother- 
Church, since it was to serve and enrich 
the latter that the Fathers of the Reform- 
ation arose within the bosom of the 
Church and Evangelical Christians were 
preserved by divine providence up to 
the present day. 


Tue SECOND PART of Lackmann’s 
great apology is made up of the 
“Catechism of Catholic faith in the 
Augsburg Confession” (Katechis- 
mus katholischen Glaubens Augs- 
burger Konfession) in which for the 
first time he expounds side by side 
the respective Evangelical and Cath- 
olic principles on eighteen funda- 
mental points of Christian doctrine, 
in order to show that “they are both 
derived from a Catholic Church and 
must help one another in a Catholic 
Church,” as is said in the introduc- 
tion. 

But we must be careful not to 
misunderstand Lackmann’s affirma- 
tions, since by “Catholic faith” he 
does not mean faith in the Roman 
Catholic Church. According to him, 
“Catholic faith in the Augsburg 
Confession” means that the con- 
tents of faith represented here come 
from and belong to both the “Cath- 
olic” creed (including the Roman 
Catholic) and to the “Catholic” 
Church (including the Roman 
Catholic). 

But Lackmann does not urge con- 
version. “To urge conversion of in- 
dividual Christians to the Roman 
Church is both an inordinate de- 
mand upon the average individual 
and, for the Catholic Church, a re- 
nunciation of that multiplicity of 
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spiritual life which God desires in 
Catholic unity, as evidently the 
Spirit of God wishes it to be in 
Christ’s Church.” The statement 
that Catholics need Evangelists, 
and vice versa, is a recurrent theme 
of Lackmann’s. 

Immediately after the above- 
mentioned book appeared, that is, in 
July 1960, Lackmann decided to 
take a step forward and found the 
League for Evangelical-Catholic re- 
union. This League is composed of 
Evangelical members and Catholic 
friends. Lackmann is assisted by 
two laymen, Professor Paul Hacker 
and Director Gustav Huhn. Unlike 
the Gathering, which is strictly 
evangelical and proposes to catholi- 
cize the Evangelical Church slowly 
from the inside, the League has a 
very concrete purpose: “to strive 
and prepare for the gathering to- 
gether and the formation of an 
Evangelical church community 
united with the Roman Catholic 
Church.” 

To do so, it makes some concrete 
suggestions. Among the essential 
aims are: (1) the establishment of 
a fraternal community upheld by 
organized spiritual life; (2) an or- 
ganization of prayer and spiritual 
life, simple, but binding upon all 
members; (3) the elaboration of a 
new liturgy uniting the genuine bib- 
lical and Catholic tradition of Evan- 
gelical worship with the lost con- 
tents of the Catholic Mass; (4) the 
preparation and approval of an 
evangelical catechism that will con- 
stitute a presentation of Catholic 
faith, that is, of common Christian 
faith, and will also be recognized by 
the Catholic Church. 


|e WOULD BE useful to read the 
whole program of the League. It 
begins with the following declara- 
tion: “The League confesses and 
witnesses that Our Lord Jesus 
Christ has founded only one Church 
which exists in the realm of the visi- 
ble and is always present, and that 
according to Sacred Scripture and 
universal Christian belief visible 
unity is inherent in the nature of 
the true Church.” There follows a 
detailed definition of the true 
Church as the new people of God, 
the Body of Christ, the Bride of 
Christ, the place of salvation. Then 
we read: “The League therefore 
deems the present division of Chris- 
tians, especially the schism of West- 
ern Christianity between Catholic 
and Evengelical Christians, as being 
against the will of Christ, that is to 
say, it is a sin and a scandal... .” 

The League affirms that the way 
to unity is prescribed by Sacred 
Scripture. Scripture teaches as nec- 
essary for salvation the union of an 
ever-acting God and man’s co-op- 
eration, of the Word and the Sacra- 
ment, of Faith and Law, of Office 
and Community.... All this sounds 
as if it were taken textually from a 
manual of Roman Catholic dogma- 
tics. But we also read: 


The League does not promote indi- 
vidual conversions, but maintains that a 
corporative union of Evengelical Chris- 
tians with the Catholic Church is the way 
which is commanded by God, the Lord of 
history, to the reunion of divided Chris- 
endom.. .. A time will come when it will 
be necessary to negotiate with the au- 
thorities of the Catholic Church and at 
the same time to keep the biblical ele- 
ments, common to all Christians, con- 





cerning faith, doctrine and piety, which 
we do not intend to renounce through re- 
union. 


The program was immediately fol- 
lowed by a propagandistic pam- 
phlet, “Collaborate with the League 
for Evangelical-Catholic reunion.” 
To the question “By what are we 
impelled?” Lackmann replies: 


God’s will, the failure of the Reforma- 
tion, Evangelical responsibility for Cath- 
olic unity and the European responsibil- 
ity of Christians to unite against Christ’s 
enemies. We separated Christians and 
people of the world live at an extraordi- 
nary turning point in history, since John 
XXIII’s announcement of a Council that 
will urge all Christians and all Churches 
to look for unity in the Roman Catholic 
Church. . . . This reform movement in 
the Catholic Church is certainly caused 
also by incentives and results due to the 
evangelical movements at the time of the 
Reformation in the XVI century. We 
should be bad Evangelists and bad heirs 
of the Reformation if we remained pole- 
mical and passive spectators and did not 
become responsible collaborators in these 
efforts for reunion with the Mother 
Church. 


Once more the purpose of the 
‘League is defined: “An Evangelical 
ecclesiastical community within the 
Catholic Church, with its own cate- 
chism, its own liturgy, its own forms 
of piety, its own priesthood as befits 
our history and as it has the right 
to exist within the bosom of one 
Catholic and Apostolic Church.” 


he ALL THIS wishful thinking? 
Evidently Lackmann has in mind 
the framework of the Eastern 
Uniate Churches. The Evangelical 
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Churches should maintain as far as 
possible their autonomy and char- 
acteristic features and bring along 
with them all that is in conformity 
with the Bible, in their tradition, 
liturgy and ecclesiastic life, when 
they unite with the “Mother- 
Church,” as Pastor Lackmann says, 
to enrich it with new experiences 
and forms of life. But the Evangeli- 
cal Churches would have to re- 
nounce some doctrinal principles, in 
case of union, which was not neces- 
sary for the Uniates. 

Furthermore, the position of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany is 
different from that of the Eastern 
Church, since it does not contain a 
superior authority binding upon 
consciences that might negotiate 
such a union for the whole Evangeli- 
cal people with the Catholic Church. 
If it is not possible to reach union 
through the heads of the Church, 
then it will have to be sought from 
below, in the Christian people. 

Lackmann is of the opinion that 
much would be gained if individual 
groups and whole parishes were to 
join his League and form a corpora- 
tive union with the Roman Catholic 
Church. The “mighty fortress” of 
Protestantism might be shaken. 
Now a bridge has been built over 
which the contracting parties can 
advance toward each other. 

It is no use asking what the Cath- 
olic Church thinks of this move- 
ment. Individual Catholics have al- 
ready joined the League as 
“friends.”” The Church as such, how- 
ever, will abide in the silence of 
prayer, confident that “He who be- 
gan the good work in you will bring 
it to completion.” 
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Love and Control 


A Contemporary Problem 

by Leon-Joseph Suenens 

Newman. $3.25 
Although Bishop Suenens is a European 
by birth and education, he offers Ameri- 
can Catholics a comprehensive, realistic 
and remarkably refreshing analysis of 
love, sex and marriage. What is ex- 
tremely valuable is that he also offers a 
program of positive action for the future. 

Those who (like this middle-aged re- 
viewer) have been raised in a religious 
atmosphere of taboos and moral restric- 
tions that were justified by the alterna- 
tive and/or threat of eternal hell-fire, and 
whose consistent and unfortunate ap- 
proach to the whole question of sex was 
a negative one brought about by bad sex 
instruction (misleading and inadequate) 
and bad psychology, will find in Bishop 
Suenens’ book a breath of invigorating 
fresh air injected into a subject which 
heretofore has received the 
treatment. 

The Catholic lives in a world that is 
permeated with the infectious atmos- 
phere of “sexual emancipation.” At the 
same time, those who are at all involved 
in sex education—parents, teachers, 
priests, doctors, scientists and leaders of 
Catholic lay organizations—have, up un- 
til recent times, demonstrated a deplor- 
able apathy in devising effective methods 
of instruction and guidance in sexology. 
As a result, we are still witnessing a 
large majority of Catholics falling away 
from the Faith because they cannot 
reconcile their sexual conduct with the 
demands of virtuous Christian living. 
Then again, overpopulation, family limi- 
tation, the food crisis in underdeveloped 
countries, the housing problems and the 
emancipated position of women in Chris- 


“silent” 
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tian countries all contribute to the many 
dilemmas of those Catholics who sin- 
cerely desire to live according to Catholic 
principles that furnish adequate answers 
to these problems when viewed in the 
light of love, marriage and the need of 
sexual control. 

Half truths and a certain narrowness 
of spirit in this regard stem from that 
frame of mind which holds that education 
in love and self-control is dangerous. On 
the contrary, the problems of life and liv- 
ing have to be re-examined in the full 
daylight and true perspective of positive, 
dynamic Christian education. 

Bishop Suenens attacks these problems 
by answering two questions: “What Are 
We To Think?” and “What Is To Be 
Done?” His answer to the first is a re- 
examination and re-appraisal of the 
whole question of human love and sexual- 
ity in positive, dynamic terms. Accord- 
ingly, his chapters on the true meaning 
of love, the absolute need for sexual con- 
trol, married love, control and fertility, 
self-control and the regulation of births, 
constitute a rare and profound psycho- 
logical and theological treatment of these 
most delicate of human relationships. 
“Silence on these subjects is out of place; 
good Christians are anxious to have coun- 
sel, understanding, and clear, direct an- 
swers.” 

This brings us to the second part of the 
book in which Bishop Suenens answers 
the other question that he poses: “What 
Is To Be Done?” He delineates clearly 
and succinctly the persons in various 
social categories whose help is clearly 
indispensable: priests, doctors, research- 
ists, parents, teachers and directors of 
Catholic lay groups. Priests in particu- 
lar must enlist the aid of doctors, psy- 
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chologists and psychiatrists; and even 
married people can be priceless sources 
of information. 

At one point Bishop Suenens cites the 
grave pastoral problems a priest faces 
when engaged couples, whom he meets 
for the first time, are badly instructed in 
their Faith. They come merely to fulfill 
certain legal formalities, not for genuine 
instruction on the indissolubility of mar- 
riage, birth control, divorce, etc. Fre- 
quently it is too late to give them any 
instruction at all; and the best he can 
do is advise them to read a booklet that 
discusses the principal problems they 
may expect to face in marriage. Happily, 
the Cana Conferences in the United 
Siates are trying to bridge this gulf by 
providing pre-marriage courses, but this 
is only a beginning. 

His analyses and recommended action 
for doctors, teachers on all levels of edu- 
cation and the laity in general are posi- 
tive and eminently practical. He calls for 
concerted and _ co-ordinated activity 
among the leaders of all Catholic educa- 
tional, social and religious institutions. 
But, above all, it must be co-ordinated 
in order to answer the urgency and scope 
of the vital problem of sex education. 

Bishop Suenens is a product of the 
Catholic revival in Europe that amplifies 
the “integral Christianity” advocated by 
the late Cardinal Suhard. He applies it 
to the crucial contemporary problem of 
sex education. The Catholic layman must 
live his life in the “marketplace.” He 
must straddle two worlds. In order to 
keep his spiritual balance he must have 
simple, authoritative, logical directives 
in regard to love, marriage and sexual 
control. 

Love and Control contains these di- 
rectives in plenitude. It is an enlight 
ened and enlightening approach to this 
most important of all contemporary 
problems. It should be required reading 
for all who are directly or indirectly in- 
volved in sex education. 


URBAN P. INTONDI 
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CHRIST AND US 

by Jean Daniélou 

Sheed & Ward. $3.95 
Father Daniélou is professor of the His- 
tory of Primitive Christianity on the 
Faculty of Theology in Paris and an 
author of great prestige. In this present 
volume he suggests that the fact of 
Christianity, its simple and continuing 
existence, is something every thinking 
person must ultimately examine. He 
would seem to be overly optimistic in 
this generalization but he returns to 
solid ground, however, when he presents 
the ways in which one so inclined can 
approach the fact. 

One can begin with the present real- 
ity of the Church, an organization in the 
world, but not of the world, which de- 
mands an explanation. Then there is the 
method of personal encounter with 
Christ which illuminates, in greater or 
lesser degree, the iact of Christianity. 
Finally there is the historical approach: 
an examination of Christ as He appears 
in history, revealing Himself as sharing 
our humanity and at the same time be- 
longing to a higher realm. Father Danié- 
lou treats of all three ways, starting with 
the historical approach and proceeding 
through the Church to the personal en- 
counter. 

In his treatment of the manifestation 
of Jesus to the world, he first examines 
the documentary evidence. The latest 
biblical studies are echoed here as in a 
short compass he seeks to demonstrate 
that the Gospel brings us to the historical 
and human truth of Jesus. He finds, 
however, that the documents which set 
the humanity of Christ before us at the 
same time represent it only as the hu- 
manity of the Son of God. 

The author turns his attention to this 
aspect of Jesus. Following traditional 
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apologetics, he presents the conclusion 
that Jesus claimed divinity and that His 
claim was accepted by contemporaries 
who were predisposed to regard it as an 
unacceptable blasphemy. This appear- 
ance of divinity in our midst is not a sud- 
den or an unprepared for event. It fits 
into the whole context of the Old Testa- 
ment which anticipated it in types and 
prophecies. It is the climax of sacred 
history. 

Sacred history is throughout its course 
the history of the works of the Word 
and the Spirit. It remains true, how- 
ever, as Father Daniélou expresses it, 
“that there is a privileged period in this 
action of the Word in history which con- 
stitutes its center, and around which 
everything is organized, so that what has 


gone before seems to be a preparation, 
and what follows seems to be an unfold- 
ing.” This privileged period is from the 


Incarnation to the Ascension. It is here 
that we find the mysteries of Christ, 
bringing us into contact with His hu- 
manity which is the veil of the Divine 
Word in action. 

The mysteries of the Resurrection 
and Ascension do not remove the Word 

“from us, nor us from the Word, for the 
Word lives on in the Church He so care- 
fully constructed during His public life. 
As there is a difficulty for some in pass- 
ing from the Christ of history to the 
Christ of Faith, so there is a difficulty for 
others to pass from the Christ of Faith 
to the Christ of the Church. 

Yet there is the fact of the Church, a 
fact providing continuity between the 
Christ of history and the Christ of Faith. 
“The Church present in our midst visi- 
bly continues the institution whose visi- 
ble foundation was laid by Christ during 
His earthly life. She is therefore the most 
obvious visible link with the Jesus of 
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history. But at the same time the Church 
invisibly contains the divine acts of Christ 
in His Passion and Resurrection. . . . She 
belongs to the world of mystery.” 

Although there is personal encounter 
with Christ outside the visible unity of 
the Church, this encounter (a sharing 
in the divinized humanity assumed by 
the Word) properly takes place in the 
setting of the Church and the Sacra- 
ments which provide its immediate con- 
dition. It is the Church which mediates 
Christ and radiates His life-giving actions. 

The ordinary Christian might find 
some difficulty in following the author 
through all of his chapters for he deals 
with deep matters which require reflec- 
tion and some background of theology. 
For any with this background the work 
provides many stimulating passages. It 
presents rewarding reading for priests 
and seminarians. 


Rev. JOHN J. KEATING, C.S.P. 


AN EVIL TREE 

by Agnes Murphy 
CATHOLICS ON CAMPUS 

by William J. Whalen 

Bruce. $1.25 each 
These two paperbacks share a common 
purpose: to help orientate youth in a 
milieu of clashing values. While one 
author, Dr. Murphy, prepares young 
people to meet with Communistic ideas, 
the other, Professor Whalen, alerts the 
college crowd to the subtleties of secular- 
ism. Both writers, acknowledging the yen 
of the young for action, have included 
in their books positive plans to counter- 
act those social pressures ‘which threaten 
a heritage of truth and faith. Each vol- 
ume is a finger-in-dike effort. An Evil 
Tree attempts to stem the tide of propa 
ganda directed specifically and inten- 
sively toward youth ever since the Reds’ 
Seventh World Youth Festival held at 
Vienna in 1959. Catholics on Campus 
aims to channel the Catholics flooding 
secular universities and colleges (450,000 
today; possibly 900,000 by 1970) into 
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buoyed ways within a secularized culture. 

An Evil Tree symbolizes Communism. 
Dr. Murphy, professor of philosophy and 
history, presents a compact, analogical 
study of Communism’s principal theo- 
ries, leaders and tactics. She exposes 
various machinations of present day Red 
organizations especially dedicated to 
capturing the minds of youth. Her book’s 
climax is a challenge to the young of 
America to meet propagandizing forces 
with a personal strength of mind and 
soul. 

However, the use of the analogic form, 
the interjection of apologetics and the 
occasional evidences of “preaching” mili- 
tate against the emotional impact neces- 
sary for a clarion call to arms. Never- 
theless, because of the writer’s sincerity, 
Dr. Murphy’s challenge rings like a 
descant rising above its basic form. More- 
over, with a particular genius which can 
twist even an evil tree to suit her pur- 
pose, Dr. Murphy rises above the di 
lemma of having her “evil tree” pro- 
duce “blossoms.” Philosophically speak- 
ing, that which is evil is nothingness, the 
absence of good, and therefore it is in- 
capable of producing anything; so, the 
professor of philosophy with impunity 
cleverly labels her “blossoms”: No State, 
No Private Ownership, No Classes and 
No Religion. 

Catholics on Campus is intended as a 
guide for the Catholic student attending 
a secular college or university. Author 
Whalen writes with authority about 
campuses. He was a graduate of both 
Catholic and Protestant-related univer- 
sities and has been faculty advisor for 
Purdue University’s Newman Club dur- 
ing the past decade. Also, he writes with 
a clarity and succinctness which reflects 
his current roles as journalist, university 
editor and professor of English. Skill- 
fully he focuses a Catholic viewpoint on 
the secular college and points up the 
relative social and moral problems. Secu- 
larism is highlighted as a destructive 
force to be met “head on” by Catholic 
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students whom the author challenges to 
the active, positive living of their faith. 
The Newman Club is portrayed as a 
vital aid to the Catholic student who has 
the responsibility of preserving and pro- 
jecting his own culture within a mate- 
rialistic one. 

Both paperbacks alert the reader to 
the possibility that Catholics on Campus, 
under the pressure of secularism, might 
find themselves planting An Evil Tree. 
Therefore, the young and those who work 
with them should find these books of con- 
siderable interest. SISTER ALMA MARIA 


TWO CENTURIES OF ECUMENISM 
by George Tavard 

Fides. $4.95 
Father George Tavard, well-known in 
this country for his writings on Protes- 
tantism, has given us a new book de- 
scribing the Ecumenical Movement of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Since the Protestant share in this move- 
ment is better known, the author puts the 
emphasis on the Catholic contribution. 
The reader will be surprised to discover 
how deeply a movement which he has 
regarded as “modern” is rooted in the 
thought of the last century and how firm- 
ly it is established today, even among 
the hierarchy, in such countries as Ger- 
many and France. 

The account of the nineteenth century 
is especially interesting. We learn about 
the ecumenical contributions of men who 
are not so well-known in the history of 
theology. We also meet the outstanding 
German theologian, Moehler, who is 
often regarded as the father of ecumen- 
ism; and since his work is not well- 
known in the English-speaking world, 
these pages are exceptionally useful. 
Some of the other men who deserve more 
complete treatment had to be left out. 

In tracing its history, Father Tavard 
brings to light the true character of ecu- 
menism. Too often ecumenism is re- 
garded as a charitable dialogue among 
Christians. Catholic ecumenism at its 
best, however, has always been a rigorous 
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theological method. The ecumenist does 
not try to influence others; his first aim 
is to acquire greater insight himself 
into other doctrines and into Catholic 
tradition, and with this insight to in- 
fluence the life of the Church. 

Father Tavard shows the difference be- 
tween the apologetical approach, con- 
cerned with finding good arguments for 
defending the Church, and the ecumeni- 
cal approach, marked by a more purely 
theological search for truth in its full- 
ness. Both methods are legitimate al- 
though their aims are different. It is a 
happy irony that in our modern world 
the ecumenical approach, by its absence 
of polemics, by its simplicity and hu- 
mility, actually gives stronger witness to 
the truth of the Church’s position than 
arguments devised to conquer. 

The book is written with an important 
message. It would have been nice, how- 
ever, if the author had found more en- 
couraging words for the American situa- 
tion. Rev. Grecory Baum, O.S.A. 


FAITH, HOPE AND CHARITY 

by Henry Bars 
DO DOGMAS CHANGE? 

by Henri Rondet, S.J. 

Hawthorn. $3.50 each 
The two latest volumes to be added to 
the Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of 
Catholicism series are by Henry Bars 
and Henri Rondet, SJ., both French 
priests. Henry Bars taught philosophy 
until 1953 when he retired to give his 
time to writing. Henri Rondet taught 
theology for many years and now de- 
votes himself to the Revue de l’Apostolat 
de la Priére. 

Father Bars’ book, Faith, Hope and 
Charity, covers all the basic points on 
the theological virtues one needs to know 
for an accurate understanding of these 
gifts. He does more than simply define 
them, however; he draws out the defini- 
tion in cold terms of logical exposition. 

Father Rondet’s work on dogmas does 
not have the same appeal as Father Bars’ 
book. It is, by its nature, directed sim- 
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ply to the understanding. The Jesuit 
author, who manages to include a great 
deal in a slender volume, attempts to 
explain how public revelation, which 
terminated in apostolic times, can never- 
theless continue to “develop.” He creates 
an interest immediately by presenting 
three examples of development: The 
Beatific Vision and the Particular Judg- 
ment; The Bodily Assumption of the 
Virgin Mary; The Primacy of the Pope. 
Following this he examines both the 
causes and theories of development. 
Anyone who is collecting the entire 
encyclopedia series will be pleased with 
these two additions. The more eclectic 
would do well to look them over. Both 
are practical to the present spirit of dia- 
logue. Rev. JOHN KEATING, C.S.P. 


THE SHAME OF OUR WOUNDS 

by Arthur J. Roth 

Thomas Y. Crowell. $3.95 
In The Shame of Our Wounds, Arthur J. 
Roth has written a commendable, short, 
sociological novel that is filled with hon- 
est humor, honest pathos and which, in 
its avoidance of sentimentality, in the 
compassion it evokes and in the economy 
and simplicity of its telling, is altogether 
admirable. 

The protagonist of the book is eleven- 
year-old Jerry Callum who is sent to 
live in a Catholic home for boys during 
the Depression. He has been denied the 
love and care of his parents by the un- 
fortunate death of his mother six years 
earlier in childbirth, and of his father 
who, unhinged by grief, has since taken 
refuge in illusions resulting in his con 
finement to the mental ward of a city 
hospital. 

Shortly after Jerry’s arrival it is ap- 
parent in a series of effective scenes that 
the climate of the institution is not con- 
ducive to the growth and development of 
the youths who compose it. There is on 
the one hand, well-intentioned as they 
may be, an appalling lack of creative 
charity on the part of those in authority, 
and on the other hand that provocative 
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deficiency of character in the boys who 
are subject to them. Considerable con- 
flict is generated and Jerry is quickly 
caught between two forces, neither of 
which he understands; but being young, 
acceptance by one’s contemporaries takes 
precedence. Survival means taking on 
the guilt of others and the punishment 
which the admission brings. It is life in 
a jungle and escape looms as the only 
solution for the frightened and confused 
Jerry. 

The opportunity soon presents itself 
and he, joined by two other boys, are 
over a wall, unequipped, hopeful and on 
their way. 

The balance of the novel is taken up 
with their alternately rueful and humor- 
ous adventures as they seek a father, a 
relative, who will anchor them in that 
love and security they know instinctively 
is their right, and in the avoidance of 
that betrayal that will result in their re- 
confinement. The reader, intensely 
moved, will be rooting for them all along 
the way. 

Arthur Roth has told the story with 
a realism and knowledge that suggests 
it is autobiographical. The speech of 
the boys and some of the situations in 
their reported accuracy will repel and 
offend many readers and the book can- 
not be recommended to them. It is for 
the mature only; and it is from them that 
the desired response will come. 

LARRY CONTERNO 
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“The Crucible” 


reviewed by Richard A. Duprey 


In America’s panorama of summer 
theater, there has probably been no com- 
bination more charged with excitement 
than that of Philadelphia’s unique John 
B. Kelly Playhouse in the Park, Texas 
director Nina Vance and Arthur Miller’s 
intriguing ethical melodrama, The Cruci- 
ble. 

Playhouse in the Park, founded through 
the efforts of builder-sportsman John B. 
Kelly, is a fully municipal operation— 
a plastic, semipermanent pleasure dome 
—under which Philadelphia presents a 
provocative program of plays each sum- 
mer. Not satisfied with normal summer 
fluff, the inane and insipid farces that are 
usually offered as “vacation fare,” Play- 
house in the Park caters to a literate and 
challenging audience which seems to be- 
lieve that one does not consign his intel- 
lect and emotions off to cold storage for 
the summer. 

As an illustration of this, Playhouse 
in the Park this year chose to offer the 
highly charged and once controversial 
The Crucible in its spacious arena. To 
further enhance the value of this third 
offering of their eleven-play season, they 
secured Nina Vance, one of the real 
trail blazers in the burgeoning arena 
theater which is undergoing rebirth here 
in the middle of the twentieth century. 

Now that it is no longer pointed to as 
topical drama, now that the issues that 
haunted the daily press and which were 


linked to its early productions have all 
but passed from the public mind, The 
Crucible, first presented in New York on 
January 22, 1953, has been better able to 
emerge as the fine play it is. Whether Mil- 
ler ever really intended to gain some sort 
of revenge on the late Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy through this play or whether it 
was, more likely, an independent work of 
art tied to no such petty intention, is rela- 
tively immaterial, for The Crucible is a 
perfectly valid human story written in 
an idiom of high dramatic intensity. John 
Proctor, its protagonist, a man who must 
choose between death with honor or life 
without, is universal enough to tran 
scend any pedestrian purpose to which 
his story might have been applied. 

It is remarkable how well this play, 
based on the Salem witch trials, holds 
up in the playing, despite the fact that 
it was derided at first as a merely topical 
work which would fade from sight as soon 
as the so-called “Congressional witch- 
hunting” ran its course. Despite these 
allegations the play has held up wonder 
fully well, for man is still susceptible to 
hysteria and often the combination of 
fear and pride can lead to irresponsible 
denunciation. 

If a lesson may be drawn, and it is 
an audience’s right to use a play in this 
manner, if they so choose, it may be a 
warning to the political rigorists of the 
world—those who would fight danger and 





evil with any means at hand—that even 
genuinely motivated, truly honest and 
sincere men, like Hale and Danforth, 
may be trapped and hopelessly compro- 
mised by the very forces they unloose 
upon society. 

There is an interesting analogy that 
may be drawn between The Crucible and 
the successful and well-constructed Ad- 
vise and Consent. The central thematic 
issue of both plays—the pivotal question 
—is the same. Is it better for one to 
surrender one’s principles in order to live 
or is the survival of the principle more 
important than the physical survival of 
the man? Despite the fact that the 
martyrs have painted the answer to this 
in their good red blood, we moderns still, 
sadly enough, have to be reminded again 
and again that life without honor is an 
empty life indeed. The hero of The Cruci- 
ble, the hapless and all too human John 
Proctor, drives this truth unerringly 
home as he refuses at the last moment 
to trade his integrity for his life. 

Houston Alley Theater’s Nina Vance 
has directed The Crucible with great 
forcefulness and she has again given 
would-be arena-theater practitioners in 
the East a somewhat humiliating lesson 
in how to manage this vibrant form of 
staging. The fluidity, the vigor, the mas- 
tery of pace and intensity that her work 
manifests can hold an audience in rapt 
attention even through a work that fre- 
quently talks too much and philosophizes 
with a heavy hand. 

For Arthur Miller is a man who seems 
bent on clubbing his audience over the 
head with an argument—who leaves no 
shade of understanding to chance. In 
this play, just as he does in Death of a 
Salesman and in A View from the Bridge, 
he reiterates and reiterates, and when all 
else fails you can depend on Miller char- 
acters for a long-winded burst of polemic. 
Despite the fact that he is capable of 
simply magnificent two- and three-word 
speeches that can rend the heart, Miller 
likes his soapbox and it takes inspired 
direction to bring him down to the level 
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of the human heart every once in a while. 

John Baragrey in the central role of 
John Proctor was most credible. He cre- 
ated in full scale a man caught up in the 
terrible vortex of a moral whirlwind and 
yet we were never allowed to see the 
dumb beast, Willie Loman-type, the un- 
knowing chaff tossed by the wind, but 
always it was man who stood suffering 
before us. This brave human characteri- 
zation was more Baragrey’s triumph 
than Miller’s. 

As Minister John Hale, Ernest Graves 
created a fine characterization. He poig- 
nantly sketched how the scholar, the spe- 
cialist, the philosopher, the man of great 
honor and pure intention can be coerced 
by the pressures of mass hysteria and be 
forced to stand mutely by as the devil 
destroys and perverts his work. 

Betty Fields as Proctor‘s long-suffering 
wife, Elizabeth, contributed a cameo- 
like, understated eloquence in her unre- 
warding role and Burton Mallory, as the 
crotchety Giles Corey, breathed vitality 
and courage into an intriguing character. 

The wily slut, Abagail Williams, whose 
half-demented passions set poor simple 
Salem mad, emerged horrifyingly from 
the characterization of Bettye Fitzpat- 
rick. Joan de Marrais proved chillingly 
real as the weak Mary Warren. 

The Crucible is an arresting, if dra- 
matically clumsy play and we are for- 
tunate that we may see it in a day when 
its universality can burn through the un- 
fortunate circumstances of its birth-— 
through the hysterical opposition the 
play itself precipitated. Philadelphia’s 
unique civic service, the Playhouse in 
the Park, has done an impeccable job 
and though one may question the advisa- 
bility of holding a witch trial on a hot 
summer night, one may wonder just how 
hot things got in Salem on August 18, 
1692, the night before the real John 
Proctor was hanged. 





Richard A. Duprey is chairman of the 
theater department, graduate division, Vil- 
lanova University and drama critic for the 


Philadelphia Catholic Standard and Times, 
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American Shakespeare Festival 
reviewed by Stephen P. Ryan 


The American Shakespeare Festival at 
Stratford, Connecticut opened its season 
in early June with Macbeth and As You 
Like it; a third play, Troilus and Cres- 
sida, had its premiere in mid-July. Visi- 
tors to the spacious theater on the banks 
of the Housatonic will find that, as has 
been true over the past several years, 
the company does very well by the Bard 
indeed; and a trip to the American Strat- 
ford is a “must” for anyone interested 
in “quality drama.” 

We may well begin our review with a 
consideration of the current Macbeth; 
and it must be said at the outset that this 
is the less satisfactory of the two plays 
which opened the season. Mr. Pat 
Hingle as Macbeth is a fine performer; 
he acts the part to the hilt. but what he 
does to the Shakespearean blank verse is 
a shame and a scandal. Now the directors 
of the Festival insist that this is “Ameri- 
can” Shakespeare; they make a point of 


the fact that there has been a conscious 
effort to break from the British tradition 
which for many years has dominated the 
Shakespearean stage. This is all well 
and good. Certainly the Festival com- 
pany, and Mr. Hingle in particular, give 
to Macbeth a drive and a sort of restless 
energy which is sorely lacking in British 
productions. But there is more to Shake- 
speare than movement and energy: there 
is poetry, some of the greatest poetry in 
the English tongue—and this does not 
come through in the Stratford Macbeth. 
One can well dispense with the cold muf- 
fin vocal exercises of a B.B.C. announcer; 
but they are preferable to the rasping 
Colorado accent of Mr. Hingle. It is no 
accident, one feels, that the only two 
really accomplished speakers of blank 
verse in the company—Donald Harron, 
who was Banquo; and Donald Davis, who 
played Duncan—are both Canadians. 
Miss Jessica Tandy’s Lady Macbeth 


Jessica Tandy as Lady Macbeth (third from left), Pat Hingle as Macbeth (upper 
right) and Donald Harron as Banquo (third from right) in a scene from Macbeth. 





SUMMER STOCK 


was extremely interesting to watch and 
to hear. She had announced in advance 
that her approach to the role would vio- 
late accepted tradition. She played up 
the more feminine side of Lady Macbeth, 
and down-played the more ruthless, more 
savage aspects of the character. In the 
early scenes of the play this was almost 
disastrous; in the scenes prior to the 
murder of Duncan and those immediately 
following the murder, she pleads and ca- 
joles when we expect her to storm and 
demand. However, when the play, be- 
ginning with the banquet scene and the 
appearance of Banquo’s ghost, comes 
down to her interpretation, she is mas- 
terly, reaching a magnificent climax in 
the sleepwalking scene. Many will find 
that she suffers by comparison with Ju- 
dith Anderson; but if one accepts Miss 
Tandy’s reading of the part, and much 
may be said for it, then she has scored 
something of an acting triumph. 

This is a well-balanced company at 
Stratford this summer; and the so-called 
minor roles were all expertly handled. 
This reviewer found the Banquo of Don- 
ald Harron, and the Macduff of Richard 
Waring particularly satisfying, while 
young Billy Partello as Macduff’s small 
son almost brought down the house, prov- 
ing once again that a child actor can be 
sheer poison as a scene-stealer. Finally, 
Macbeth was handsomely staged and 
lighted, with some particularly fine ef- 
fects during the scenes on the “blasted 
heath.” ‘ 

It is a far cry from the dark and bloody 
battlements of Inverness to the sunlit 
glades of the Forest of Arden: but both 
Shakespeare and the Festival actors ne- 
gotiate the shift easily. The Stratford 
As You Like It is a sheer delight. Done 
in modern dress, in a highly stylized pro- 
duction directed by Word Baker, this 
most charming of all Shakespearean 
comedies was given the sort of light- 
hearted, tongue-in-cheek performance 
that its frothy plot demands. Miss Kim 
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Hunter was a Rosalind to delight the eye 
and the ear; one could hardly think of 
her as the unhappy Stella of Streetcar, 
so gaily did she romp through her role 
in this romantic comedy. Donald Harron 
as Orlando was Shakespeare’s unhappy 
lover as one always thinks of him; and 
Donald Davis was a dry and effective 
Jacques. Excellent use was made of 
music in the production; and if Sam 
Greene, the Amiens, ever tires of the 
theater he may well have a career on the 
concert stage. Rarely have the songs in 
As You Like It come through so well to 
a modern audience. 

The success of As You Like It, a play 
of young love, may well be due to the fact 
that this is, by and large, a young com- 
pany. But, whatever the reasons for that 
success, success it is: the best As You 
Like It this reviewer has ever seen, and 
he has seen a good few, dating back (God 
help us!) to the Robert Mantell-Gene- 
vieve Hamper productions in the twen- 
ties. 

Yes, a trip to Stratford will prove a 
rewarding experience for all lovers of 
good theater. There are, by the way, 
many amenities in the town: excellent 
accomodations, several first-class restau- 
rants, and easy accessibility by road and 
rail. The town of Stratford itself is 
worthy of a visit. There are several fine 
colonial homes, open to the public; and 
there is a beach within easy reach of the 
town (as well as the attractive lawns of 
the theater itself where many come early, 
before the performance, for a_ picnic 
lunch or supper); and, even in the warm- 
est weather, there is usually a pleasant 
breeze from Long Island Sound. The 
season ends on September 10th this year; 
one can only hope that it will be a suc- 
cess and insure continuance of this — 
America’s only theater devoted exclu- 
sively to the presentation of Shakespeare. 





Stephen P. Ryan is professor of English 
literature at the University of Scranton in 
Pennsylvania. 
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